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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Through years of cooperative effort the public 
school teachers as members of California Teachers Association. 
Association have made for themselves a real pro- 


90% of the teachers of California have paid their share 
so that no backward step would be taken. 
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==] PAMPHLET BINDERS 


NATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPP 








of accomplishments of the California Teachers 


California Teachers Association has pioneered 
the way for many progressive educational move- 


Good school conditions in California have come ments. 
because of the consistent, continued effort of Cali- Its committee activities have inaugurated: 
fornia Teachers Association. Chance had little 
part in the program which has given California 
its leading place in the educational program of 


Continuing contracts for teachers. 

Greater state support for the public schools. 
Public support for kindergartens. 

Public support for junior high schools. 

Public support for junior colleges. 

Free textbooks for all public high school pupils. 
. High certification qualifications, guaranteeing to 
every child in the state a well-trained, well-edu- 
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10% of the teachers of California have paid no share cated teacher. 
in the maintenance program which has materially 


The dues of California Teachers Association 
are $3 per year. 


Every teacher in California should be proud to Every teacher in California should be enrolled 
belong to an organization which has the record 


in California Teachers Association. 


If a pamphlet or small magazine is worth keeping, ~ 
it’s worth putting in one of these inexpensive Gaylord 
binders. Ideal for various types of pamphlets, bulletins, 
leaflets and general ephemeral material. Keeps them 
neat and clean, readily available for instant use. 


Pamphlets can be easily and permanently fastened into 
the binder by means of a gummed cloth strip, although 


many users prefer sewing or stapling which can also be | 


done. Long-wearing, heavy cover stock comes in a choice 
of colors with contrasting or matching binding. 


These Gaylord Pamphlet Binders are made in a wide 
range of standard sizes, with special sizes gladly made 
to order at no additional cost. Write, giving size and 
description of your material. We'll send samples and 
price quotations. 


FREE ew Gaylord Catalog. A comprehensive catalog of library 
supplies and furniture made by Gaylord Bros., Inc.—specialists 
in the library field since 1896. Send for it today. 
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AUTUMN IN YOSEMITE 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK IS COLORFUL IN AUTUMN 


Ben C. Tarnutzer, Yosemite National Park 


W HAT — you've never taken a 


trip to the mountains in autumn? 
Then by all means do so this year. 
You'll see color such as you never be- 
lieved existed in California — flaming 
hues of red, orange, yellow and rus- 
set. You'll see them in the valleys and 
meadows, beside quiet streams and 
high country lakes, and along the 
trails and highways. 


One of the best places for autumn 
color is Yosemite National Park, in 
the heart of the Sierra. There the 
change of seasons is almost as pro- 
nounced as it is in the mountains of 
New England. Although there are 
other parts of the state where the col- 
oring is just as vivid, just as varied, 
in no place is it more spectacular. 


This is particularly true of Yosemite 
Valley, where an imposing backdrop 
cf lofty granite cliffs thousands of feet 
high shows Jack Frost’s artistry off 
with such dramatic effect as to make 
one rub one’s eyes lest his vision play 
him false. 

In the Bridalveil Fall area and at 
Happy Isles, at the upper end of the 
Valley, dogwood is abundant. This 
tree, whose snow-white blossoms are 
the delight of springtime visitors, is 
equally beautiful in the fall when its 
leaves turn to salmon pink and deep 
crimson. Clusters of bright red frurt, 
almost hidden in the colorful foliage, 
make it even more decorative, if such 
is possible. Dogwood is among the 
first trees to turn color. 

The magnificent oaks on the floor 
of Yosemite Valley contribute gen- 





erously toward the autumn display. 
One of the most beautiful spots in 
the Valley in the fall of the year is 
El Capitan Meadows, where the gol- 
den foliage of hundreds of oaks vies 
with the bright red leaves of the wild 
azaleas, which flourish there. A saun- 
ter through El Capitan Meadows on 
a mellow October afternoon is an ex- 
perience you will long remember. 


Bordering the Merced River, which 
is scarcely more than a chain of pools 
in autumn, moisture-loving cotton- 
woods flaunt their yellow leaves in the 
breeze. 


Maples, too, play an important role 
in the color pageant. They are almost 
the first trees to turn, splashing the 
wooded talus slopes with yellow as 
early as September. They stand con- 
spicuously among their evergreen 
neighbors. 


Manzanita, which covers large areas, 
ferns and meadow grasses add lively 
notes to the color symphony. 


Ever-Changing Patterns 


The autumn coloring in Yosemite is 
perhaps best seen from some high-up 
vantage point. From such places as 
Columbia Point on the Yosemite Falls 
Trail, Dewey Point on the south rim, 
or the perennial favorite — Glacier 
Point —the kaleidoscopic effect is 
most apparent. One could spend hours 
watching the ever-changing patterns 
below, as the colors are altered by 
lighting conditions. For the most in- 
spiring views of all, one should remain 
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through the late afternoon to watch 
the evening shadows creep down the 
Valley and the rays of the setting sun 
set fire to pinnacles and domes. Sun- 
sets are one of the glories of autumn 
in the mountains, and each succeeding 
sunset seems to outdo all that went 
before. 


Color is not confined to Yosemite 
Valley; it is spread throughout the 
park. The gold of the oaks and the 
scarlet of the dogwoods light up the 
shadows beneath the towering Se- 
quoias of Mariposa, Tuolumne and 
Merced Groves, all of which should 
be visited at this season of the year. 
For miles along the Wawona and the 
new Big Oak Flat roads, dogwoods 
flame midst pines, firs and cedars. 
Near Badger Pass, the park’s popular 
ski area, and along the scenic Tioga 
Pass Road, which attains an eleva- 
tion of nearly 10,000 feet, groves of 
quaking aspens stand out in bold re- 
lief, their cardinal and gold leaves 
shimmering in the sun. 


High Sierra Lakes 


Everywhere unforgettable scenes meet the 
eye—a High Sierra lake entirely sur- 
rounded by bright red bilberries — a giant 
California Black Oak turned to gold, out- 
lined against the gray granite sides of the 
Cathedral Rocks—a noble buck, all but 
his antlers hidden in luxuriant bronze- 
colored ferns—a gray squirrel tugging 
away at a sugar pine cone as big as him- 
self — a woodpecker industriously hammer- 
ing out tunes high overhead —a_ lizard 
warming himself on a huge glacier-polished 
boulder. What scenes for the naturalist! 
What scenes for the painter and the pho- 
tographer! Be sure to bring along plenty 
of kodachrome if you visit Yosemite in 
October or November. You'll use all of it. 


Of the many motion pictures that have 
been taken in the park, even including those 
of the exciting winter sports, the most popu- 
lar film with most audiences is one that 
was taken last October when autumn color 
was at its height. It is called “Autumn 
in Yosemite.” 


That there is a greater appreciation of 
the autumnal beauty of the mountains is 
evident in the increased travel during Octo- 
ber and November in recent years. In 
Yosemite National Park travel during the 
month of October, when color is usually 
most vivid, showed a 25% increase last 
year over the year previous and most visitors 
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left with a firm resolve to return this fall 
if possible. 


Autumn in Yosemite National Park 
means horseback riding along bridle paths 
covered with crisp brown leaves; it means 
hiking along mountain trails where every 
turn reveals a new vista of enchanting 
woodland beauty; it means picnicking be- 
side some lazy stream or sparkling blue 
lake; it means tennis, golf and badminton 
with flaming foliage on all sides; it means 
motoring along highways ablaze with color. 

But most of all, it means a complete 
change from the ordinary routine. It means 
an opportunity to visit a new and different 
world — a world transformed by woodland 
magic — a world where all nature is in har- 
mony and where cares drop off like autumn 
leaves. 

Autumn's reign in Yosemite is brilliant 
but short-lived, so enjoy it while you may! 


Aborigines School 


Away down in the far corner of South 
Australia is one of the world’s strangest 
schools, reports the American Express 
Travel Service. Its pupils are members of 
the Pitjantjara tribe of aborigines. They 
wear no clothes and they come or stay 
away as they please. The school, not yet 
a year old, has 100 children enrolled and 
an average attendance of 40. 


All instruction is given in the native 
language. Reading, writing and arithmetic 
form part of the curriculum. School’ opens 
each day with a communal talk during 
which the children are thoroughly bathed 
and dried. 


After school the children return to their 
parents who live the life of the true Myall 
native, eating what the bush affords and 
sleeping under the stars between two fires. 


3. 


“For the most part the children are fair- 
haired, brown-skinned and healthy,” says 
their teacher. They have attractive features, 
are quick-witted, sensitive, ‘well-mannered, 
affectionate and easy to control. 


“Drawing is their favorite subject and 
singing comes second. With no appreciable 
previous experience of music they now sing 
in two or three parts.” 


* * * 


National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion’s biennial conference in Detroit Oc- 
tober 23-27 is the occasion for bringing 
together many specialists from various fields 
to forward discussions centering around 
problems of providing “Life, Liberty and 
Happiness for Children Now.” Because nur- 
sery education is still in the process of find- 
ing its place in community life, much 
attention will be given this subject. 


Autumn reflections —The Three Brothers, familiar Yosemite landmark, mirrored in the Merced River, Yosemite Valley. 


Photo by Ansel Adams. 





IN THE BAHAMAS 


Ethel E. M. Boyd, Teacher, Herbert Hoover Junior High School, San Jose; 
President, Santa Clara County Teachers Association 


0. my way home from the Bos- 
ton NEA Convention this summer, 
I joined the Greater New York Chap- 
ter of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, then flew via Pan-American 
Airlines to Nassau in the Bahamas, 
and presented H. R. H. the Duke of 
Windsor nine rolls of moving-picture 
negatives and films taken by my 
father in 1901 of the Duke’s father 
and mother, then the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York, on 
their trip around the world, showing 
the Royal Procession in Vancouver 
and also in Victoria, B.C., as it en- 
tered the Parliament Grounds and 
turned in front of the Parliament 
Buildings. The Duke and Duchess 
later became King George V and 
Queen Mary of Great Britain. Among 
the films was one of the funeral pro- 
cession of Queen Victoria. 

As seen from the clipper plane, the 
ecstacy of the combination of all the 
blues and greens intensified by 
splashes of pure clear bright lemon- 
vellow, blended with pale green and 
royal purple in the water, and the 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 


Islands’ gold and white sands, glit- 
tering in the sunlight, thrilled me. 
From stem to stern the pilot's halo of 
rainbow colors encircled the ship, 
with the dainty little shadow of the 
plane on the water 6,000 feet di- 
rectly below us, in the center of that 
rainbow, then leaped up magnified 
onto a fleecy white cloud. 

As I entered the airport, an officer 
informed me a phone call awaited me 
from Government House, home of 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 
It was Major Gray Phillips, Equerry 
to H.R.H., arranging to meet me at 
my hotel within the hour. A negro 
maid then guided me to an automo- 
bile, where I waited for the others to 
go through customs. 


From that time on for four days a 
highly-intelligent native guide, under 
direction of Allen Roberts, saw to it 
that my every wish was granted. He 
explained the beauties of the marine 
gardens, the names and types of all 
the tropical flora and trees of frag- 
rance, unusual form, or gorgeous col- 
oring, all growing in the very shallow 
soil which covers the solid rock. 

Around Government House the 
natives have chiseled this rock down 
to leave a wall surrounding the 
grounds and have left an archway 
crossing the street. In another place, 
the Queen’s Staircase commemorates 
the number of years Queen Victoria 
reigned. 


He showed us the hat market 
where natives display their creations 
from straws. The sponge market was 
closed because of a parasite which is 
destroying the sponges. He showed 
us the old fort of Spanish Days and 
told us that, because of the United 
States protection, the Bahamas do not 
fear invasion. We saw the “Southern 
Cross,” the yacht owned by the 
match king, which rescued sailors 
from a torpedoed ship, the Athenia, 
sunk by the Germans on the first day 
of the present war. It also took the 
Duke and Duchess to Florida. 
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HOTEL WHITCOMB 


At the Civie Center 
PERMANENT GUESTS find this 


central location a big advantage, 
with speedy and direct transporta- 
tion everywhere. 


You will see many other out- 
standing advantages when you call 
to look at rooms. 

Attractive rates for resident 
guests. 


MARKET AT EIGHTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


My first evening in the Bahamas, 
escorted by the associate editor of 
Cue Magazine of New York City, I 
was privileged to attend the “Presen- 
tation of Certificates and Prize-Giv- 
ing of the Nassau Evening School,” 
to a class of thirty native Negro 
teachers in the Nassau schools who, 
after teaching all day, had studied 24 
hours a week for four years. They 
had passed the Cambridge examin- 
ations and were now qualified to 
teach adults anywhere in the Ba- 
hamas. 

Their principal, Donald W. Davis, 
gave of his time and strength un- 
stintingly and without extra re- 
muneration for the uplift of the Nas- 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience .. . That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los lonpiies select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—Alll with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from % 
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sau teachers in preparing them for 
these tests. During the evening he 
was eulogized for this beyond any 
speech of praise I have ever heard. 
It was through his graciousness, in 
response to a special paper presented 
at the door by our chauffeur, that 
we were allowed to attend this 
strictly invitational affair. He gave 
direction that we were to be given 
seats next to the speaker and honored 
guests in the second row, where we 
could hear and see everything. 

A delightful musical program and 
an essay on “The Power of Good Ex- 
ample” were presented by the class, 
which then marched off the stage to 
stations in a semicircle around the 
room. The speakers took the stage and 
each was called up individually to re- 
ceive his book or certificate while the 
principal read aloud the subject and 
the record in which each had attained 
proficiency. It was an unusually fine 
exhibition of culture, courtesy, refine- 
ment, grace, intelligence, enthusiasm, 
and spirit. 

In the middle of the program all 
arose and sang “God Save the King,” 
which I was afterwards told is always 
done whenever the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor enter at a public 
gathering. 

In addressing this group, His Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Nassau admon- 
ished the teachers: “Hear, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest all 
of the worth in the world, but non- 
sense is of no worth,” also, “Serv- 
ice is the rent we pay for our home 
here on earth.” 

The loyalty of this group of teach- 
ers of the Bahamas is unquestioned. 
The fervor and example of their dil- 
igence was an inspiration that all of 
us might well emulate. It also pre- 
sages great hope and possibilities for 
our Negro population in this country. 

Perhaps some day we shall have 
2 Federal law providing a first-class 
education for all children in all of 
the States. I certainly hope so. 


s * # 


Youth Thinks It Through, Modern read- 
ings for thought and discussion, selected 


by Bacon, Wood and MéeConnell, all of 
Evanston Township High ®School, Illinois. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


this thoroughly modern text of 420 pages 
for high school young people deals in a 
most interesting way with their own per- 
sonal and social problems and forms a basis 
for group discussions. 


* * * 


Inter-American Relations, a course by 
F. S. Artune in San Francisco State Col- 
lege Extension Division, considers Western 
Hemisphere problems from the cultural 
viewpoint. Such topics are included as 
Latin-American folklore, social problems, 
and youth movements. Reproductions of 
painting and sculptures are used together 
with musical records, to illustrate this course. 








Our World and Science, by Powers and 
others, a single-volume general science 
course for the 9th year, published by Ginn 
and Company, is a vivid, dynamic discus- 
sion of the worlds that make up our world 
—the world of stars, planets, and far- 
reaching space; of rivers, lakes, and oceans; 
of wind and weather; of plants, animals, 
and human beings; of mountains, plains, 
and soil; of movement and change. And 
of two other vitally important themes — 
Conservation of wealth and health. 


Students workbook and teachers manual 
and key are available. The text has 675 


Pages, copiously illustrated, price $1.76. 





GO GREYHOUND 


TO CONVENTIONS 


Whenever you travel—in connection with 
your work, or to get away from it for a few 
days—you'll be doing yourself and your 
pocketbook a good turn by going Greyhound. 


OVER WEEK-ENDS 


First of all, you'll be saving a lot of money 
—Greyhound fares are only one-third the 


cost of driving a car—and there’s no driving 
strain, worry or bother. 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


It's a grand time right now to see the country- 
side in its most colorful dress—and it’s not 
too early to start planning your Thanksgiving 
trip, a pleasant week-end, a convention trip, 
or even your Christmas vacation! 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE “AMAZING 


AMERICA” BOOKLET. Let us mail you co Name 
fascinating booklet picturing and describing 

140 amazing things and places in the U.S.A. Address 
Simply mail this coupon to Grey- ? 

hound Travel Bureau, Pine and City. 


Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Markets of Mexieo 


Albert K. Dawson, American Express 
Service 


Mhosr travelers agree that Mexican 
markets are a’focal point of life and color 
and a paradise for the visitor. A merchant 
in a Mexican market would just as soon 
talk as sell. You're welcome to buy, but 
you're welcome just the same if you don’t. 

Mexico goes to market with a smile and 
a song as though it were going to a party. 
A good way to understand Mexico is to 
mingle with a market crowd and become 


part of the good-natured, friendly throng 
that is vivaciously buying and selling, ex- 
changing anecdotes, and discussing local 
gossip. 

Mexico City residents purchase their 
food-stuffs in neighborhood markets scat- 
tered throughout the city, each of which is 
known for its distinctive specialty. If you 
want exquisite flowers, so dazzlingly fresh 
that the dew still clings to them, visit the 
San Juan Market where you can hardly see 
the street for the flowers. There, too, are 
displayed luscious, exotic fruits, jewel-like, 
in their perfection of form and coloring. 

If it’s textiles you wish to purchase, visit 
Laguanilla where the glittering China Pob- 


Tune in 


STANDARD SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


THURSDAY MORNINGS 
New Time — 11:00 to 11:30 
over 


MUTUAL-DON LEE NETWORK 


Heard by over half-a-million school children throughout the 
Pacific West, the Standard School Broadcast during the Fall 
Semester will present programs on Musical Elements and 


Instruments, 
American composers. 


followed by several broadcasts devoted to 


Tune to your local Mutual-Don Lee stations on Thursday 
mornings — at 11 o'clock—and. enjoy this valuable 


course in music-enjoyment. 


Starting October 16th on Stations: KPMC - KXO - KHJ 
KFXM - KGB - KVEC - KVOE - KDB. KHSL - 
KIEM - KDON - KYOS - KVCV - KFRC- KTKC- 
KMYC - KWIL - KORE - KOOS - KALE - KRNR - 


KFJI - 


KXRO - KELA - KRKO - 


KWLK - KGY - 


KOL - KMO - KIT - KUIN - KGA. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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lana costumes dangle overhead, their myriad 
sequins reflecting a million lights, like tiny 
stars in a tropic night. At Merced you can 
buy anything, from second-hand bottles to 
first-hand clothing. 


In practically every market the traveler 
can purchase tawny leather goods, beauti- 
ful sea-blue glassware, colorful native tex- 
tiles, and pottery. 

This fascinating medley of strange people, 
costumes, sights and smells casts its spell 
as you wander, dream-like past piles of 
golden fruit, finely woven baskets, copper- 
ware and pottery. The very air is myste- 
rious with the mingled odor of fruits, 
flowers and herbs. 


Latin Ameriea 


History of Latin America, by 
Dr. Hutton Webster, lecturer in Stan- 
ford University, first appeared in 1924 
and rapidly attained wide popularity. 


Published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, the third edition is now is- 
sued revised and augmented by Dr. 
Roland D. Hussey, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Professor Kenneth A. Bernard of Boston 
University has supplied helpful study and 
project material for each chapter; 336 pages, 
price $1.64. This timely and outstanding 
text, which already has done pioneer service 
in a highly-important field, should come 
into very general usage throughout the 
secondary schools of the nation. 


* * * 


Wandering in Franee 
Review by Madge Thurston, Pasadena 


Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, 
have recently published Edward Maslin 
Hulme’s Wandering in France, dedicated to 
his students, and abundantly illustrated with 
interesting photographs. 


This book brings one into close relation- 
ship with the people and the wonders of 
various French provinces and towns. More 
than merely describing the architecture 
which has seen years of gaiety and of 
bloodshed, the author looks back over hun- 
dreds of years, making live once again the 
leaders in society and politics. He relates 
the contributions of men and women fam- 
ous in art, literature and drama. 


Secondary school art and language de- 
partments will find this book a valuable 
addition to their library. Price $3.50. 
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A GREAT TEACHER 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY* OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Roy W. Cloud 


[; of school people, 
throughout California and the Nation, 
were saddened to learn of the passing 
of Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, for many 
years Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation and later Dean of the School 
of Education of Stanford University. 


He came from the Superintendency 
at San Diego in 1898, to take his place 
at Stanford, at the invitation of his 
former college president, David Starr 
Jordan. He immediately began to 
gather into his classes students who 
accepted his fine philosophy of teach- 
ing and his influence has guided in- 
creasing numbers of teachers through- 
out the years. Not only was Dr. Cub- 
berley head of the department at Stan- 
ford, but also was a good friend to 
his students. 


Notwithstanding the calls upon his 
time and energy as a professor, he 
foud time to write many textbooks on 
the technics of teaching and of school 
administration. In addition to his own 
books he edited approximately 100 
volumes of the Riverside Textbooks 
in Education, for the use of teachers 
in their classrooms and for professors 
in their college courses. 

Dr. Cubberley, a handsome man with 


—_—_ 


*Portrait of Dr. Cubberley was published on 
front cover of this magazine, January, 1939. 
Page 11 of that issue carried an illustrated ar- 
ticle concerning him. 


a ready smile, for many years was a 
popular lecturer at teachers institutes. 
A native of Indiana, he was a gradu- 
ate of University of Indiana with the 
class of 1891. He received his Master 
of Arts and his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at Columbia University. Later, 
honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him by other universities. 

During Dr. Cubberley’s service at 
Stanford University he accumulated a 
fortune. In 1933 the University began 
the erection of the Education Build- 
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ing, for the construction of which he 
gave $575,000. He also contributed 
liberally to the scholarship and library 
funds of the Stanford School of Edu- 


cation. 


Funeral services were conducted 
from the Stanford Memorial Chapel, 
September 16, and interment was at 
Alta Mesa Memorial Park. Dr. Cub- 
berley’s widow resides at Stanford. 


Dr. Cubberley will be remembered 
as an outstanding educator of the 
West and of the United States. He 
was a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
friend. “Pop” Cubberley, as he was 
affectionately known to his students, 
will live long in the history and tra- 
dtions of Stanford University and of 
American education. 





EARLY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Roy W. Cloud 


BR ecentir in the office of Superin- 
tendent W. P. (Phil) Morgan, Tuolumne 
County, at Sonora, I saw the accompanying 
picture of the Superintendents Convention 
held in October, 1888, at Sacramento. Be- 
cause of the approaching Superintendents 
Convention to be held at Santa Cruz, I 
csked Mr. Morgan to permit us to repro- 
duce the picture in this issue of Sierra 
Educational News. 


The picture is of historical interest be- 
cause it portrays leaders of California edu- 
cation over 50 years ago. It also brought 
to my mind my own first County Superin- 
tendents Convention in 1907 at Lake Tahoe 
when Edward Hyatt was State Superintend- 
ent and Mark Keppel, D. T. Bateman, 





Hugh Baldwin, J. W. McClymonds and 
C, L. McLean were among the most prom- 
inent school men of the State. Of the 40 
members of the convention pictured I knew 
13. They were: 

Governor Waterman (No. 1) who was 
the honored guest. 

Dr. Ira G. Hoitt, (No. 2) State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 1888, af- 
terwards conducted private schools, one in 
an unincorporated area which has now be- 
come the city of Burlingame, a second at 
Atherton. (Dean W. W. Kemp was one 
of the teachers at Hoitt’s Atherton School.) 

The only members of the convention who 
is still serving as a County Superintendent 
is W. P. Morgan, (No. 6) who has con- 


tinuously served as a County Superintend- 
ent of Schools since 1888. 


John F. Utter (No. 34) was my own 
County Superintendent of Schools in San 
Mateo County, although at the time this 
picture was taken I was in the third grade. 


I knew Job Wood (20) quite intimately. 
He later became Deputy State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and for many 
years was rated as having the most thorough 
knowledge of school law of any man in 
California. 


J. W. Linscott, (11) before his retire- 
ment as City Superintendent of Schools at 
Santa Cruz, had become Dean of all the 
Superintendents. 


P. M. Fisher, (22) after he retired from 
the County Superintendency of Alameda 
County, was for many years a principal in 
Oakland and was a constant attendant at 
all of the meetings of California Teachers 
Association. 


S. D. Waterman (40) left Stockton and 
followed a distinguished career as City 
Superintendent of Schools of Berkeley. 


Mrs. Fannie McG. Martin (12) was 
Superintendent of Schools of Sonoma 
County when I made my first application 
for a position in one of her rural schools. 
Very fortunately for me, I didn't get the 
job! 


Besides Mr. Morgan, Alfred Harrell (27) 
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is the only member of the group who is still 
alive so far as I know. There may be others, 
but I do not know whether or not they 
are still living. Mr. Harrell is editor of a 
paper in Bakersfield. 


I knew J. N. Thompson (23) quite well. 
During the time that I knew him he con- 
ducted a private normal school and busi- 
ness college in Hollister. 


Joseph O'Connor, (31) for many years 
principal of Mission High School, San Fran- 
cisco, was always known for his ample 
beard, which shows in the picture. How- 
ever, during my acquaintance with him that 
fine black appendage had become creamy- 
gray. 
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E. L. Case, (37) who at the time was 
Superintendent of Schools of Sierra County, 
was still teaching in that county during my 
first visit there on an institute engagement. 


Studying the picture, it will be seen that 
A. J. Tiffany (30) is the only man who did 
not have a mustache or a long, full beard 


The exact text of the caption printed in 
gold on the photograph, is as follows: 


“The Governor and School Superintendents of 
California, attending the Biennial Convention, 
at Sacramento, 1888. 


1. R. W. Waterman, Governor 


2. Ira G. Hoitt, Supt. Public Instruction 


8. Julia B. Hoitt, Dep. Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion 


. E. T. Pierce, City Supt. Pasadena 

- W. W. Seaman, County Supt. Los Angeles 
. G. P. Morgan, County Supt. Tuolumne 

. L. J. Chipman, County Supt. Santa Clara 
. B. F. Howard, County Supt. Sacramento 
. J. L. Wi'son, County Supt. Colusa 


. G. E. Thurmond, County Supt. Santa Bar- 
bara 


. J. W. Linscott, County Supt. Santa Cruz 

. Mrs. F. McG. Martin, County Supt. Sonoma 

. Miss E. G. Welsh, County Supt. Shasta 

. Mrs. P. M. Fisher, Dep. County Supt. Ala- 
meda 


15. Wm. M. Nuner, Jr., County Supt. Calaveras 


16. Geo. F. Mack, County Supt. Amador 


17. W. K. Dillingham, County Supt. Mendocino 
18. Dr. W. B. Howard, County Supt. Stanislaus 


19. W. M. Armstrong, County Supt. San Luis 
Obispo 


. Job Wood, Jr., County Supt. Monterey 

. F. B. Crane, County Supt. Yuba 

. P. M. Fisher, County Supt. Alameda 

. J. N. Thompson, County Supt, San Benito 

. J. B. Brown, County Supt. Humboldt 

. L. W. Valentine, County Supt. Tehama 

. W. A. Kirkwood, County Supt. Contra Costa 
- Alfred Harrell, County Supt. Kern 

. C. H. Murphy, County Supt. Tulare 


. R. F. Burns, County Supt. Placer 


. A. J. Tiffany, County Supt. Nevada 















31. Joseph O’Connor, Ex-Dep. Supt. San Fran- 
cisco 


$2. Miss Myra Parkes, County Supt. Lassen 
33. B. A. Hawkins, County Supt. Fresno 

84. J. F. Utter, County Supt. San Mateo 

35. F. P. Russell, City Supt. San Jose 

36. C. B. Wakefield, County Supt. El Dorado 


37. E. L. Case, County Supt. Sierra 
38. B. R. Foss, County Supt. Plumas 
39. Robert Furtong, County Supt. Marin 


40. S. D. Waterman, Prin. High Scheol, Stock- 
ton 


—Boysen, Photographer, 318 J. Street, 


Sacramento.” 





SOCIAL STUDIES SONGS 


POETICAL AND MUSICAL COMPOSITION IN ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES ACTIVITIES 


Arda Haenszel, Third Grade Teacher, Mt. Vernon School, San Bernardino 


A THIRD grade class at Mt. Ver- 
non School has encountered a prob- 
lem in its social studies activities this 
year*. With some exceptions, an at- 
tempt has been made to use, for 
music-study, songs on the subject of 
the current unit. 


However, the third grade unit for 
the first semester covered the devel- 
opment of the world from its position 
in the universe, through the forma- 
tion of topography, and the develop- 
ment of early plants and animals, to 
a consideration of early men. 


In the second semester the ¢lass 
continued with a study of contem- 
porary primitive men, such as the 
Bushmen of South Africa and others. 
It has been difficult to find songs to 
fit these subjects, so there was a real 
need for the children to create songs 
for themselves. 


The words were written first, as a 
cooperative effort, different lines or 
phrases or words being contributed 
by different children and written on 
the board by the teacher. During 
composition, the rhythm was checked 
carefully and adjustments were made, 
so that the verse might be set to music 
easily. 


When the verse was finished, it 


*Refers to the school year 1940-41. 


was read aloud in a sing-song manner 
to emphasize the heavy beat which 
would become the first note of each 
measure. In this way could be deter- 
mined the time in which the song 
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should be written. By the time the 
verse had been chanted once or twice, 
someone had thought of a melody for 
a line or two. He sang it to the class. 
Perhaps others would have other 
melodies. The class chose one and the 
teacher wrote down the notes on the 
blackboard, using some easy key like 
C or G. 

The song could later be transposed 
into the most suitable key. Sometimes 
it was possible to determine the kind 
ef notes needed as the melody was 
first written down. Sometimes that 
was worked out later. The important 
thing was to get down, in some form, 
the melody as the child sang it. Thus 
the song was built up, phrase by 
phrase, line by line, with the children 
critcizing and choosing as they went 
along. 

After the song had been composed, 
perhaps the next day, the teacher put 
the song on the blackboard again with 
the words and music together, for a 
last inspection. Often revisions were 

(Please turn to Page 48) 


Here are two of our songs — Song of Saturn and The Dinosaur 


SONG. OF SATURN 
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The California Teacher 


A Page Out of the Past 


Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara 


Ar the third State Teachers Institute 
held in California, May, 1863, it was voted 
to begin the publication of # monthly edu- 
cational journal and “sufficient funds were 
collected at the Institute to render its pub- 
lication for one year a certainty.” 


The new State Superintendent John 
Swett and Professor Samuel I. C. Swezey 
were elected managing editors. The first 
number of The California Teacher was is- 
sued July, 1863, the first educational mag- 
azine controlled by the teaching profes- 
sion to be published in the West and one 
of the first of its kind in the nation. 


The California Teacher was a powerful 
instrument during the formative years of 
the California public school system. From 
the “Introductory” in the first issue, 


“We believe that the property of the State 
should educate the children of the State; that 
the public schools of the community should be 
free, and should furnish in elementary training 
the best opportunities, for all the children, that 
can be found. We shall labor to perfect the 
system of public instruction in all its branches, 
from the humblest primary school to the univer- 
sity, which we hope to see firmly established in 
due time... .” 


State Support of Schools 


The first issue also carried a form for 
a petition to the Legislature to levy a spe- 
cial State Tax for schools, prepared by the 
State Superintendent with the hope “that 
school officers and teachers will be active 
in procuring signatures in their various 
localities.”” 


After the first year, the State Educa- 
tional Society, which was organized at the 
above Institute and announced in the first 
issue of the California Teacher, assumed 
the control of the Teacher and annually 
elected its editors. Swezy and Swett con- 
tinued to edit the journal until July, 1868. 
By the Revised School Law of 1865, the 
State Superintendent was made, ex-officio, 
one of the editors. In 1868, State Super- 
intendent Fitzgerald and A. L. Fitzgerald 
were elected editors, and in 1873 the jour- 
nal was taken out of the hands of the 
State Society, and its entire control was 
assumed by State Superintendent Bolander. 


But for State support The California 
Teacher might not have lived longer than 
one year. The Legislature passed a law 
in 1863-64 authorizing county superintend- 
ents to subscribe for a number of copies, 


at $1 a copy, to supply each Board of 


The Front Cover of the Initial Issue of The California Teacher, July, 1863 


School Trustees with one copy. The next 
year the Revised School Law authorized 
the State Board of Education to subscribe 
for a number of copies, sufficient to supply 
the clerk of each board of trustees and 
each school library. “This provision placed 
the journal on a paying basis.” 

Beginning with the first issue the State 
Department of Education had a division of 
the journal, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion “on the 13th of April, 1866, unani- 
mously designated the journal as the offi- 
cial organ of education in this State.” In 
1873 the State subscription amounted to 
$4,000. In 1876, the Legislature cut off 
the State subscription, which ended the 
publication of The California Teacher. 


Home, Clothes, Food 


Little, Brown and Company, Publishers, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, have issued three 
important high school texts: 

1. New Home Economics Omnibus, by 
Harris and Huston, 60 pages with many il- 
lustrations; price $1.76. 

2. Clothes With Character, by Craig and 
Rush, 265 pages, also abundantly illus- 
trated; price $1.40. 

3. Let’s Study Foods, by Harris and Hen- 
derson, 380 pages with many pictures: 
price $1.68. 

These three texts embody excellent mod- 
ern pedagogy. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THE PRACTICAL MECHANICS OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


(In the June and September issues of 
this magazine Mr. Hurlbut discussed the 
broader term, “Propaganda” in its relation 
te the corollary term, “Public Relations,” 
and defined the general principles in a 
Public Relations program. In this article 
is discussed the practical mechanics of 
“Publicity” with relation to California 
Teachers Association.—Ed.) 


Tie major divisions in any well- 
rounded Public Relations structure 
include, primarily: 

1. Newspaper publicity and advertising 

. Radio 

. Research department 

. Speakers Bureau 

. Periodicals and printed material gen- 

erally, including letters and mimeo- 
graph output 

. Field workers, as contactors of indi- 

viduals or groups, 

These divisions are not here given 
in a hard and fixed ratio of impor- 
tance or sequence. The stress varies 
with the public good-will objective 
sought. One type of good-will cam- 
paign may use radio, supported by ad- 
vertising —or it may use radio ex- 
clusively. Another may use mimeo- 
graph or multigraph appeals, using the 
mails exclusively. 


The stress depends on whether the 
“good-will” objective is for consumer 
consumption of a trade commodity, or, 
as in our case, for that rather intangi- 
ble and abstract commodity calied 
public good-will for the public schools. 
The one may be measured in terms of 
tin can contents or automobiles sold; 
the other only by the occasional pub- 
lic reaction, such as the establishment 
ef a minimum salary or the establish- 
ment of fixed charges in the Constitu- 
tion for school costs; both due to the 
pressure of public “good-will.” 


The purpose in this discussion, how- 
ever, is to relate these six divisions to 
the good-will objective of California 
Teachers Association. That “good- 
will” objective is to keep the general 
public informed as to the facts and 
problems of the public school system, 


so that an increasing understanding 
ef, and sympathy with, the educa- 
tional groups may not only be main- 
tained, but constantly strengthened. 


Publicity 


Experience over a period of years 
has demonstrated that in the work of 
California Teachers Association the 
most effective of the six divisions 
enumerated, for appeal to the citi- 
zenry at large, is Publicity, separate 
from its newspaper associate, Adver- 
tising. The cost of advertising would 
be prohibitive and, even were it pos- 
sible, would defeat its own purpose 
by raising a doubt in the taxpayer's 
mind as to the spread of his dollar 
over the specific field that he planned 
it for: education. 


By “Publicity” is meant the word 
in its strictest limitation. We have 
analyzed “Propaganda” and ‘Public 
Relations.” “Publicity,” likewise, has 
a specific meaning, narrower than in 
either of the preceding general terms. 

“Publicity” means the type of press 
matter released from headquarters 
which is either accepted by city edi- 
tors as “news,” or by managing edi- 
tors as “feature” or editorial page 
material. 


For instance, the annual election of 
officers and directors of California 
Teachers Association was given a 
State-wide news-release through facili- 
ties at State CTA headquarters. The 
story, less than 180 words, was widely 
published as “news.” 


Some time further back an attack 
by special interest groups was directed 
at school costs. This was refuted by 
Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, research 
director for the Association. Sent 
over the State by the publicity bureau, 
his timely and effective article was 
accorded generous support by the 
press, though not strictly “news.” 


It has never been the policy of the 
officers of California Teachers Asso- 
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ciation to “force” news. But when 
affairs of pressing interest to the edu- 
cational groups and the public schools 
come forward, the issues are promptly 
and squarely faced. This policy has 
met with a generous response from 
the State press; so much so that when 
news or feature releases come through, 
editors gentrally seem convinced that 
they only are released for the genuine 
good of the public school system, and 
as a protection for the public’s rights 
in its own educational structure. 


There have been many editorial, or 
“feature” series splendidly received in 
recent years by the California press. 
Notable among this series, each of 
from six to ten installments, were 
“The Schools and the People,” and 
“Pioneers of California Education,” 
both by Roy W. Cloud, state execu- 
tive secretary of CTA. “Fads and 
Frills in Education” was another, 
planned to exhibit to editors and 
through the editors, the public. the 
real purpose of the modern school 
curriculum, especially with relation to 
recreational and liberal arts courses. 
Much public misunderstanding of 
these advanced and progressive edu- 
cational features was thereby cor- 
rected. 


In all this work the Association 
aims to keep on terms of candor with 
the press. There are no ulterior ob- 
iects. There is only the devoted work 
of thousands of teachers, hard-work- 
ing, painstaking and loyal, whose 
splendid activities must occasionally 
be refreshed in the minds of parents, 
and the public generally, through such 
services as California Teachers Asso- 
ciation is able to develop. 


The Publicity Committee 


The Presidents and Secretaries of 
the six CTA Sections comprise a State 
Public Relations committee for activi- 
ties within each Section. The State 
headquarters work is over-all. 


And this brings in the second divi- 
sion of the Publicity work of the 
Association. Several years back there 
was organized a general publicity com- 
mittee, composed of more than 100 

(Please turn to Page 48) 
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1 
; is generally 
t looked upon by the public as a method 
. of rewarding faithful teachers for a 
j lifetime of public service. There are, 
s of course, many current and convinc- 
ing arguments for general old-age- 
security for all workers, but the com- 
, pelling logic for public support of 
. teacher retirement is found in the wel- 
, fare of the pupils in the schools. 
) 
e The attraction of our most capable 
d young people into teaching, their re- 
tention in the profession and their 
1 graceful elimination when their serv- 
d ice is completed are the most elo- 
r, quent reasons for adequate retire- 
d ment systems for teachers. 
2 . 
ol Brief History 
to 
Teacher retirement in California was es- 
* tablished by the Legislature in 1913. This 
of plan provided for a payment of $1 per 
u- month by each teacher (changed in 1921 
r- to $12 per year) and 5% of the receipts 
from the inheritance tax by the State. 
The original act followed the principle 
on sl 
h whereby participants who dropped from the 
t system forfeited the contributions which 
b- they had made. The plan provided for an 
rk annual retirement allowance of $500 after 
k- thirty years of service. In 1935 the con- 
se tribution of each teacher was raised to $24 
i per year, the school district began to con- 
y tribute $12 per year per teacher, the state 
ts, continued to pay 5% of the receipts of the 
ch inheritance tax and the annual retirement 
30- allowance was increased to $600. 
The new plan provided that the total of 
all contributions made by teachers after 
1935 would be refunded if the individual 
left the profession. At the same time an an- 
f nuity system was established which required 
- a salary deduction of 4% for each new 
ate teacher. Of this amount whatever remained 
vi- after the payment of the regular retirement 
hte allowance ($24 per year) was credited to 
the teachers personal account and with its 
accrued interest established an annuity to 
. be added to the regular $600 allowance on 
e retirement. 
re 
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CONSULTING GROUPS 1941-42 


THE BACKGROUND OF TEACHER RETIREMENT IN CALIFORNIA* 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; CTA State Director of Consulting Groups 


Present Plan Not Adequate 


Although the present retirement fund is 
increasing and income is still greater than 
outgo, it is obvious that the system cannot 
long continue to meet its obligations. Vari- 
ous biennial reports of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, no less than five well- 
known actuarial investigations, and the re- 
port of the Retirement Commission in 1929, 
all bear witness to the general opinion that 
sooner or later the retirement system must 
be overhauled or meet bankruptcy. Unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made in 1925, 1929, 
1931 and 1941 to remedy the situation. 


Recent Trends Complicate 
Retirement Problem 


Circumstances have combined to strain 
the resources of the fund even more than 
might have been expected. Teacher mor- 
tality rates are decreasing. This means more 
teachers are living to retire and those who 
do retire are living at least 3 years longer 
than they did 15 years ago. A larger per- 
centage of teachers are remaining in the 
profession and in line with social trends 
are retiring earlier than ever before. All of 
these facts represent desirable trends yet 
they combine to offer unprecedented bur- 
dens to the retirement fund. 


Types of Retirement Systems 


There are two basic types of teacher re- 
tirement plans in operation today. The first 
is known as the “current cost” or “cash 
disbursement” plan and the second is 
called the “reserve” plan. Current cost 
plans are based upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple that current receipts are used to pay 
current annuities and expenses. Contribu- 
tions are not allocated to the account of any 
individual member but instead belong to the 








Teacher Retirement Facts, 1940 
















Number of Active Members.......... 47,016 
Average Age of Active Members: 





Average Age of Teachers at 
Retirement: 
Men 63 
Women 63 
Number of Retired Teachers: 
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only reserve will be a contingency reserve 
general fund. The total contributions tend 
to equal the total annuity payments and the 
of normal size. 


In reserve plans the money deposited by 
or for each member is definitely set aside 
for his account alone and cannot be used 
to pay the annuity cost of anyone else. 
Since the money is laid aside for each mem- 
ber individually, large reserves accumulate, 
but the system is not dependent upon the 
induction of new members for continuance. 


The California system is a combination 
of the two or a semi-cash disbursement plan. 
It should be noted that actuaries always 
estimate the condition of a retirement sys- 
tem using the basic assumption that it is or 
should be a reserve plan. It is or at least 
might be possible for a “current cost” plan 
to be financially sound and still show a tre- 
mendous deficit when measured by tradi- 
tional actuarial standards. 


Social Security vs. State Retirement 


A survey of recent educational literature 
convinces one that educators everywhere are 
either worried or hopeful about the possi- 
bility that Federal Social Security may soon 
be made compulsory for teachers and other 
public employees. Regardless of one’s phil- 
osophy in this regard it is probably fool- 
hardy not to proceed to improve and per- 
fect state systems of retirement. When and 
if social security comes for teachers, it will 
be far easier to adjust a sound state plan to 
supplement the Federal system than it would 
be to later get a new state system to supple- 
ment an inadequate social security benefit. 


Teachers Must Understand 
Problem 


The problem of developing an adequate 
California teacher-retirement plan and se- 
curing its enactment will demand in its solu- 
tion the study and participation of teachers 
throughout the state. The Consulting 
Groups should be challenged to make of 
themselves a nucleus of information and 
activity from which may radiate the in- 
spiration and knowledge through which pro- 
fessional unity may be achieved on this im- 
portant issue. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


LIMITATION ON THE POWER OF GOVERNING BOARDS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS TO FIX SALARIES OF PERMANENT TEACHERS 


Alfred E. Lentz, Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


Tix most important decision yet 
made by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia relating to the power of gov- 
erning boards of school districts to fix 
teachers salaries was given on Septem- 
ber 3, 1941, in the cases of Kacsur v. 
Board of Trustees of South Whit- 
tier School District and Hill v. 
Board of Trustees of South Whittier 
Elementary School District (42 
AC 646). 

In its decision the Supreme Court 
laid- down certain rules, summarized 
herein, which will be of interest to 
everyone concerned with fixing of 
public school teachers salaries. The 
two cases were tried together in the 
trial court and considered together on 
appeal. 


Briefly stated, the facts in the two 
cases were these. Two women teach- 
ers named Kacsur and Hill were the 
only permanent employees of the 
South Whittier Elementary School 
District which employed a total of 18 
full time teachers. The district had an 
average daily attendance of less than 
850 and Kacsur and Hill had become 
permanent employees of the district 
prior to the effective date of the 1931 
amendment to School Code section 
5.501. After the taking effect of the 


amendment, the governing board of 
the district exercised the option given 
by the section and did not classify 
any other teachers as permanent em- 
ployees of the district. 


Prior to the beginning of the school 
year 1938-39, the governing board of 
the district abolished the salary sched- 
ule then in effect under which the 
two teachers were each receiving an 
annual salary of $1600, transferred 
Kacsur (who had been teaching the 
5th grade) to “home-teaching” and 
reduced the annual salaries of both 
teachers to $1325, the minimum an- 
nual salary prescribed by School Code 
section 5.751 being $1320 per year. 
At the beginning of the school year 
1938-39, Hill who had been teaching 
the eighth grade, was transferred to 
the third grade. The salary of no 
other teacher employed in the district 
was reduced; the salaries of most of 
the teachers were raised; and the sal- 
ary of a teacher of approximately the 
same years of service, experience and 
qualifications remained the same. 

Neither teacher rejected employ- 
ment in the district and each taught 
according to her assignment during 
the school year 1938-39. Each pro- 
tested against the reduction in her an- 
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nual salary as unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory and contended that the 
reduction was made only in the hope 
of forcing her resignation. Each de- 
manded an annual salary of $1600. In 
addition, the teacher who had been 
ransferred to home teaching also de- 
manded the payment of actual and 
necessary traveling expenses incurred 
by her in carrying out her home- 
teaching assignment. Subsequently, 
actions were instituted by the two 
teachers to require the governing 
board of the district to fix their an- 
nal salaries for the school year 1938- 
39 at at least $1600 and, in addition, 
the teacher who had been assigned to 
home teaching sought reimbursement 
for the actual and necessary traveling 
expenses incurred by her in carrying 
out her assignment as a home teacher. 

The governing board of the district 
sought to defend its action in reduc- 
ing the teachers salaries on two 
grounds: first, that the teachers had 
been assigned to different duties and, 
second, that the board, in its sound 
discretion, believed they should not be 
paid any more for the type and char- 
acter of the service they were render- 
ing. The action of the board in re- 
ducing the salaries of the two teachers 
was made on the recommendation of 
the district superintendent of schools 
whose basic reason for his recommen 
dation appeared to be that the “phil- 
osophy of teaching” of the two teach- 
ers differed from his. The position of 
the board was sustained by the trial 
court and, on appeal, by the District 
Court of Appeals. The teachers, how- 
ever, petitioned for, and were granted, 
a hearing by the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court thereupon re- 
versed the judgments of the two 
lower courts. 

We present herewith the conclu- 
sions reached by the Supreme Court 
after its consideration of the case: 


General Rule on Reduction of 
Salary of Permanent Teachers 


In summarizing the law relating to 
the power of the governing board of 
a district to reduce the salaries of 
permanent teachers, the 
Court stated: 

“Under 


Supreme 


section 5.731 of the School 
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Code the administrative agencies may fix 
the salaries of teachers. It is now well es- 
tablished that a permanent teacher has no 
vested right to a particular salary and that 
such salary may be changed by the admin- 
istrative authority. (See Butterworth v 
Boyd, 12 Cal. (2d) 140, (82 Pac. (2d) 
434); Abraham v. Sims (2 Cal. (2d) 698, 
(42 Pac. (2d) 1029) supra; Emerson v. 
Board of trustees, 23 Cal. App. (2d) 432, 
(73 Pac. (2d) 935); Hodge v. Board of 
Education, 22 Cal. App. (2d) 341, (70 Pac. 
(2d) 1009); Fidler v. Board of Trustees, 
(112 Cal. App. 296, 296 Pac. 912) 
supra.) However, there are limitations on 
the power of boards of trustees to change 
salaries of permanent teachers. One of the 
‘legal consequences’ referred to in the Ab- 
raham case, supra, is that the fixing of 
salaries must not be discriminatory, arbi- 
trary, or unreasonable. The above-cited 
cases all so qualify the general power of 
the administrative agencies to fix the sal- 
aries of permanent teachers. Because of 
this qualification it necessarily follows that 
there must be a comparison with the sal- 
aries of other teachers or salaries of pre- 
vious years. If this could not be done, the 
aualification would be meaningless. . . 


“That there must be some degree of 
uniformity was recently recognized by this 
court in the case of Fry v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 17 A.C. 792, 3 Cal. Dec. 390, 
wherein it is stated on p. 797: ‘It must be 
conceded that, within the limits fixed by 
the School Code, the Board has discretion- 
ary control over the salaries of teachers (cit- 
ing cases). However, it must also be con- 
ceded that the Legislature had enjoined on 
such Boards, within reasonable limits, the 
principle of uniformity of treatment as to 
salary for those performing like services 
with like experience ...°” 


Change in Assignment of Permanent 
Teacher Does Not Warrant 
Reduction in Salary 


The Supreme Court found that 
there was no evidence supporting the 
assertion of the board that the reduc- 
tion in the salaries of the two teachers 


was due to change in assignment and 
held further: 


“Furthermore, a change in assignment 
could not be used as justification for a 
reduction in salary, for although a board 
may reasonably change the assignment of 
a permanent teacher, the work assigned 
must be of grade and rank equivalent to 
that by which the permanent status was 
acquired. (Hodge v. Board of Education, 
supra; Mitchell v. Board of Trustees, 5 
Cal. App. (2d) 64, (42 Pac. (2d) 397); 
Cullen v. Board of Education, 126 Cal. 


App. 510, (15 Pac. (2d) 227.) If such 
change in assignment warranted a reduc- 
tion in salary, the work assigned could 
hardly be said to be of the same grade 
and rank.” 


Inefficiency of Permanent Teacher 
May Justify Reduction in Salary 


In discussing the assertion of the 
board that the reductions in the sal- 
aries of the two teachers were made 
because the teachers should not be 
paid any more because of the type and 
character of the teaching service they 
were rendering, the Supreme Court 
said: 


“. . . We are not prepared to say that 
in no case may a school board offer evi- 
dence of incompetency or inefficiency as 
justification for a reduction in salary or a 
discrepancy in salary between two teachers 
of the same years of experience and serv- 
ice. It is quite possible that a situation 
might exist in which one of two teachers 
of similar experience and service might be 
not only more capable, but also more in- 
dustrious and willing than the other, who 
although sufficiently competent to prohibit 
dismissal, might be somewhat indolent and 
non-cooperative. In such a situation the 
school board should be permitted to exer- 
cise its reasonable discretion in raising the 
salary of the industrious teacher as a re- 
ward for her good work without at the 
same time having to increase the salary of 
the undeserving teacher. But if no evi- 
dence of the inefficiency or shortcomings 
of one and the efficiency of the other was 
permitted in an action which might be in- 
stituted by the dissatisfied lower salaried 
teacher, then the board would have no way 
of justifying the action, and all discretion 
would be taken from such board. What has 
just been stated here does not conflict with 
the previously quoted ‘uniformity’ state- 
ment in the case of Fry v. Board of Educa- 
tion, supra. The ‘within reasonable lim- 
its’ phrase was no doubt inserted in that 
case so that a school board would still re- 
tain some discretion as to the fixing of 
salaries even as to teachers performing like 
services with like experience.” 


Philosophy of Teaching Does Not 
Justify Reduction in Salary 


In commenting on the fact that the 
governing board of the district, in re- 
ducing the salaries of the teachers, 
acted upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools of the dis- 
trict, who appeared to have based his 
recommendation on the fact that the 
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teachers’ “philosophy of teaching” dif- 
fered from his, the Supreme Court 
said: 


“It seems self-evident that such an in- 
definite and uncertain term as ‘philosophy 
of teaching’ cannot be used as justification 
for the salary reduction and differentiation 
that is existant here. This court is admit- 
tedly not sufficiently enlightened to discuss 
or even recognize the different philosophies 
of teaching. It is common knowledge that 
even the authorities in the educational field 
differ violently not only as to the value of 
the various philosophies of teaching, but 
also as to the methods by which they 
should be carried out. If such generalities 
were permitted to be used as justification 
for salary changes, then the actions of the 
administrative boards would not be discre- 
tionary but wholly arbitrary. The instant 
case is illustrative of the inadvisability of 
using such a method to test the value of a 
teacher.” 


Tests of an Unreasonable and 
Arbitrary Reduction in Salary 


While considerable evidence was 
introduced by the two teachers tend- 
ing to show that their salaries were 
reduced to force them to resign and 
so permit the governing board of the 
district to evade the provisions of the 
tenure law, the Supreme Court found 
it unnecessary to base its decision on 
that ground, since the nature of the 
reductions in salaries showed they 


were unreasonable and discriminatory. 
The Court said: 


‘That there have been numerous and di- 
verse attempts to circumvent the tenure 
law is evidenced by the number of times 
both this court and the district courts of 
appeal have been called upon to examine 
and prohibit such scheme of evasion. If a 
reduction in salary is made for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of a teacher who had 
acquired permanent status, such action 
would unquestionably be arbitrary and sub- 
ject to correction by a court. (Emerson v. 
Board of Trustees, supre.) While the facts 
of the instant situation tend to support 
appellants’ contention, we do not find it 
necessary to base our decision on that 
ground. It is also stated in the Emerson 
case, supra, at p. 435: ‘It may be possible 
to suppose a case where the nature of the 
reduction would be such as to disclose in 
itself that it was unreasonable and arbi- 
trary ...” The present case is a good 
example of the type Justice Barhard had 
in mind when he made the above-quoted 
statement. We prefer to base our decision 
on this ground rather than on the ground 


that the respondent board intentionally at- 
tempted to evade the tenure law.” 


Payment of Traveling Expenses of 
Teachers 


In passing upon Kacsur’s claim for 
necessary traveling expenses incurred 
by her in performing her duties as a 
home-teacher, the Supreme Court 
found her claim to be governed by 
School Code section 5.532 and held: 


‘That section provides, in part: “The gov- 
erning board of any school district shall 
have the power and duty to provide for 
the payment of the actual and necessary 
traveling expenses of any employee of the 
district when performing service for the 
district under the direction of the gov- 
erning board thereof.” The allegation in 
respect to this expenditure was found to be 
true by the trial court, and respondent 
board does not question such finding on 
this appeal. The board should have re- 
imbursed appellant Kacsur for the sum ex- 
pended and for any further sums since ex- 
pended in a like manner.” 


The Judgment 


Tix Supreme Court, after its con- 
sideration of the causes, gave the fol- 
lowing judgment: 


‘For the foregoing reasons the judg: 
ments are reversed and the superior court 
is ordered to enter judgments determining 
that appellants are entitled to have respon- 
dent board fix their salaries for the school 
year 1938-1939 at such sums as shall not 
be unreasonable or discriminatory, and at 
least in the sum of $1,600 for each ap- 
pelant for said school year; and that appel- 
lant Eleanor Kacsur is entitled to the sum 
of $20.50 as and for necessary traveling 
expenses incurred in performing services 
for said district at the direction of the 
governing board thereof during the school 
year 1937-38, and is also entitled to be 
paid her necessary traveling expenses in 
performing any service under the direc- 
tion of said respondent board during the 
school year 1938-39. 


“It is further ordered that the superior 
court issue its writs of mandate directed 
to the respondent board commanding said 
board to fix the salaries of appellants as 
hereinabove determined and directing said 
board to draw its warrant and demand on 
the county treasurer of Los Angeles County 
in favor of each of said appellants for her 
salary as so fixed for the school year 1938- 
39, less any amounts paid said appellant by 
said board on account of services rendered 
by her during said school year.” 
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California Girls Model Defense Uniforms 


Work experience, gained by girls of National Youth Administration’s 

power-sewing projects in designing and making these natty work-uniforms 

for girls on shop-projects, is put to real use in private industry making 

uniforms for Uncle Sam’s army of draftees. NYA girls wear the uniforms 
modeled above as they do national defense work. 


SSS 


Expressions on Education by Builders of 
the Republic of The United States of 
America is the theme of a 90-page bulle- 
tin issued by United States Office of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker, Commissioner; 
a useful and significant compendium of 
quotations from great Americans. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; price 20 cents. 


Studying Effectively, A manual of an- 
swers to two major questions which con- 
front every student: 1. What are my study 
weaknesses? 2. How can I improve my 


study methods?, by Wrenn and Larsen, is 
a very useful and well-prepared 34-page 
guide published by Stanford University 
Press, with study-habits inventory and man- 
ual of directions. 


* * * 


School Liability For Injuries To Pupils 
is a study of legal liability for injury of 
children in public schools, by Dr. Arthur 
C. Poe of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and issued as a book of 108 pages 
by its Bureau of Publications; price $1.85. 
California is generously represented in this 
important monograph, which is of great 
value to school boards and administrators. 
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Pupils are People, a report of the Com- Pledge of Allegiance 
mittee on Individual Differences, Nellie 
Appy, chairman, National Council of Teach- To The Republic of The United States of America 
ers of English, a volume of over 300 pages 
published by Appleton-Century, is the first 
book to describe in detail actual experi- 
ences in providing for individual differences 
sea eiaees, sa "Sassl” Tal ode Ti accompanying Pledge of Allegiance has an original musical setting by W. Ethel 
port is one of an extensive series by Na Campbell, supervisor of music, Anaheim, Orange County; M. A. Gaver, superintendent 
tional Council of Teachers of English. of schools. 








W. Ethel Campbell, Supervisor of Music, Anaheim, Orange County 














































¢-¢ «6 Originally requested by Clara Mork’s 3rd grade, George Washington School, Anaheim, 


it was composed by Miss Campbell for that grade level. Later, for Fremont Intermediate 
Poems by Peggy School, she added a harmony part. It can be made a one-part song by using the soprano 
alone.—Ed. 





Miharcaret ANN WELLS is the 12- 
year-old daughter of Professor Harrington 
Wells of Santa Barbara State College. Sev- 
eral years ago, while a pupil at Jefferson 
Elementary School, Peggy wrote many little 
poems and published them in a mimeo- 
graphed book of brightly-colored papers. 
One of Peggy’s poems, Leaving Miss 
Mickelson’s Room, is a happy tribute by a 
child to her 4th grade teacher. 


W. Ethel Campbell 
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Leaving Miss Mickelson’s Room 


Turres the silence of a tomb; f—_+ . 
The children are filled with gloom SS —————— 
There’s a sense of terrible doom F 

*Cause I’m leaving Miss Mickelson’s room. ‘ e-giance to 











I suppose I should be glad, 
But I’m really very sad, 

I’m sorry I’ve been so bad, I 
Now I’m leaving Miss Mickelson’s room. 





My ‘“‘tables” were hard as could be, 
Seven “eights” and nine times three — 
Yet she always encouraged me; 

I’m leaving Miss Mickelson’s room. 








I’d stay another term if I could, 
But she doesn’t think I should; 
I'd really be very good, 

But I’m leaving Miss Mickelson’s room. 





She’s a wonderful teacher and friend, 
I’ll remember her ’til the end; 

All my love to her I send 

As I’m leaving Miss Mickelson’s room. 
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Test It Yourself, chemistry experiments 
with consumer applications, by Tuleen, 
Muehl and Porter, is a big workbook of 
290 pages published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, including 14 units, 70 ex- 
periments, and many keyed references to 
14 of the most generally used chemistry 
textbooks. 


For high schools and junior colleges, it 
comprises valuable and unusual reteaching 
of chemical principles and may be used as 
a complete laboratory course or to supple- 
ment the laboratory work in any chemistry 
course. Spiral binding makes the book easy 
to handle in the laboratory; price 96 cents; 
teacher's edition, $1.08. 


TEACHING THE RETARDED 


R. Eugene Ford, Dean of Boys, Shafter High School, Kern County 


Tix job of teaching retarded 
children is very simple! All you have 
to do is to arouse and keep their 
interest, provide material on their 
ability and interest levels, have a 
varied program which takes into ac- 
count the short interest span and the 
past habits of not paying attention, 
bring their achievement up approxi- 
mately to their capacity, keep them 
working at their capacity, rebuild 
confidence and pride in the disap- 
pointed parents as well as in the chil- 
dren, enable other students in the 
school to understand that the children 
in the special class are human the 
same as they, and finally, develop a 
simple way to coordinate all of the 
above! 


The Bakersfield City Schools de- 
cided to place 20 retarded children in 
ene room and try to give them some 
kind of curriculum that would im- 
prove them scholastically and, most 
of all, enable them to be good citizens. 
The I.Q. of these children at the out- 
set ranged from 60 to 98, and they 
came from the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades. The 10 boys and 10 girls 
ranged in age from 9 to 15. 

Before the children were placed in 
the special class, it was necessary to 
educate the parents of the district to 
the fact that these children who were 
coming to this school were normal, 
physically, morally, and socially, and 
that their present low I.Q.’s were 
caused by other reasons than the lack 
of native intelligence. 


In order to sell the idea to the 
school children that these children 
were the same as any other child, 
seven of the slowest but well-liked 
children of our school were given the 
cpportunity to enter this class. The 
children and parents both were made 
tc understand that they might apply 
tc get in the class but that they might 
not be taken. The children under- 
stood that in this class they would be 
given the opportunity to work hard 
and catch up, scholastically, with their 
school-mates. Incidentally, there were 


many more applications than could be 
filled since the class was limited to 20. 

The curriculum of this class con- 
sisted of reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, social studies, health, phys- 
ical education, art, and music. The 
students, however, did not get very 
much music for two reasons: 1. most 
of them wanted to use that time as a 
work period and 2. the teacher didn’t 


know how to teach or carry a note of © 


music. The art was entirely integrated 
with social studies. 


There were 5 groups in reading, 
ranging from the 5th grade to pre- 
primer in ability. The local library 
was ravaged for interesting books on 
various levels. Whenever anyone fin- 
ished reading a book, he was allowed 
tc tell the story to the class, not 
spending more than 20 minutes, and a 
note was sent home to the parents 
that their child had completed an- 
cther hurdle. 


Class Comments 


While a person was telling his 
story, the rest of the class watched for 
the strong and weak points in the 
presentation and any variation from 
the actual story. After the child had 
completed his story, he asked for 
comments. The class would then 
commend him on his strong points 
end decide on one weakness that he 
should improve with the help of the 
teacher before giving his next talk. 

Arithmetic, language, spelling, and 
writing were completely individual- 
ized. Each student worked on his 
own level. The teacher was forced 
to keep an elaborate bookkeeping sys- 
tem in order to know exactly where 
everyone was in these studies. Each 
student was competing with his past 
marks and all grading was on the 
basis of improvement. 


In arithmetic an elaborate card- 
system was devised. This system con- 
tained all the steps in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division with 
one number divisor, division with 
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more than one number divisor, frac- 
tions, and percentages. Tests on the 
various levels were made out and 
progress was measured by the number 
of tests passed perfectly. A great 
deal of practice material was provided 
on each level in order to enable the 
students to pass the tests. 


In the teaching of social studies the 
children studied the same subject al- 
though they used many different 
books. This was the one time during 
the day when the children had an 
opportunity to help plan what they 
were going to study. 


aon class had a president, vice- 
president, and secretary. Each morn- 
ing, for the first half-hour, the stu- 
dents took charge of the class. They 
discussed current events and other 
things that seemed relevant. This 
period was also used to plan any 
activities in which the class was going 
to engage. Whenever the teacher 
would leave the class and not show 
up until after the next period would 
start, the class president would take 
charge and see that everyone had the 
necessary material to start working. 
The class took pride in the fact that 
neither the teacher nor anyone else 
had ever come in the room and found 
anyone causing trouble of any kind. 


This class was a success even 
though the teacher did not bring 
every student up to grade standard in 
the skill subjects. Every student 
learned the value of work habits, 
obedience, honesty, pride in work, and 
stick-to-it-iveness. These boys and 
girls were fast becoming good citizens 
through finding there were many 
things they could do and feeling that 
they were successful. 


* * 


National Geographic Society, School 
Service Department, publishes Geographic 
School Bulletins, sent to 24,000 teach- 
ers throughout California and the United 
States generally. McFall Kerbey is chief of 


this service. 


A teacher desiring the bulletins should 
send 25 cents, to defray cost of mailing, 
and receive 30 weekly issues. Address 
National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D.C. 
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A MAP PROJECT 


J. D. Cosner, Teacher, Thermal Elementary School, Riverside County 


Tien. outlining and discussing 
5 possible projects with my 7th grade 
pupils, they voted to create a large 
world map to show world industries. 


I then appointed four of the most 
capable pupils as a committee to work 
with me on more specific plans for 
the project. The second day this 
group met with me while others in 
the class did their regular assignment. 
One of the committee, a good writer, 
was chosen to be our secretary to keep 
a record of all plans and standards as 
well as all the committees and their 
work. Her book was kept upon my 
desk for my convenience. 


The committee decided upon the 
size of the map to be 12 feet high and 
24 wide, this being the dimension of 
the front of our classroom. They 
chose the orange-peeling or homolo- 
sine-projection type. One of the com- 
mittee later explained the merits of 
this type of map to the class, using 
the area of Greenland as the example. 
They decided to make the map like a 
wide scroll. All symbols of industries 
were to be limited to one square inch 
and designed by the pupils who chose 
each particular industry. 


The third day we asked for volun- 
teer committees to work on each in- 
dustry and special committees for 
parts such as: getting the wrapping- 
paper, taping it together with butcher- 
tape and fastening it to long sticks; 
drawing the lines of longitude and 
latitude; and drawing, painting, and 
printing names on each continent. 


Our Committees 


The fourth day our first committee 
did their work while others made 
plans for their industries and writing 
names of books and pages for refer- 
ences. 

The most difficult work seemed to 
be getting the lines of longitude 
drawn in proportionate curves. Our 
map was too large to unroll as much 
ae we needed to get this done easily. 
We used a cord and two thumbtacks 


as centers which worked only mod- 
erately well. After they were drawn 
they wrote the degrees both ways 
across the map at several places for 
convenience in properly placing the 
land areas. 


Powder Paint 


The next work was drawing in the land. 
This went quite well with several working 
at a time beginning at the North Pole and 
working down, unrolling as they went. We 
found the floor quite uncomfortable, yet 
the only smooth place since our wall is 
broken by blackboards and all their trim- 
mings. 

After the drawing was done, the map 
was painted with powder paint. Most pu- 
pils in the room had a share in the painting. 
Even after making each empire one color, 
they found it difficult to mix a new color 
for each independent country. 

As soon as the paint was dry they 
printed the names of all countries, oceans 
and largest cities, using the printing-set 
from the primary room for the names of 
countries. 


Duane the 6th week we all enjoyed 
the greatest thrill of all of it, when we un- 
rolled the map and hung it up on the front 
wall of our room. We had not been able 
to see the entire map until then. Every 
pupil seemed proud to have had a part in 
making it. 

Some of their first remarks were: “Hasn't 
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Russia a large area!” 
ocean!” 


“Isn't there lots of 
“How did England ever get so 
much!” “Isn't Europe small to be having 
so much trouble!” “Look how near Africa 
is to South America!” and others. We all 
sat and looked at it for 15 minutes. Later 
observations proved that such a map should 
be available to every classroom. 


The last part of our project was that 
each committee place its industrial symbols 
properly on the map, then make a small 
table representation of that industry. There 
were many appropriate symbols used, such 
as: a milk-bottle for dairying, picks with 
names on handles for mining, cups for cof- 
fee, boats for shipping, and others. I be- 
lieve there were 32 symbols in the key on 
the map. 


On the night of the exhibit, many parents 
sat down to rest and enjoy the perspective 
which no small map can give. 


Our project served its purpose well. It 
gave every pupil a visual knowledge of the 
nations and industries and their relative po- 
sitions on the earth, and it proved to be a 
very good exhibit for the parents to see. 


Siskiyou Joint Union High School Dis- 
trict comprises 9 schools; Jere E. Hurley 
is superintendent. The seniors publish the 
White and Gold, now in its 43d volume. 


The 1941 annual is a most creditable 
volume of 260 pages profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in white and gold. 


Siskiyou Joint Union High School Dis- 
trict, the largest in California in land area, 
has 79 teachers and an enrollment of over 
1500 students. 


The greatest thrill was when we hung the map. 





TEACHER INDUCTION 


THE INDUCTION OF NEW TEACHERS IN THE BURBANK UNIFIED 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


E. Leo Waian, Principal, Abraham Lincoln School, Burbank, Los Angeles County 


Ti expansion of industry, and 
especially of airplane factories, in 
Burbank has caused a large increase 
in school enrollment during the past 
few years, necessitating the employ- 
ment of many additional teachers. 
Because of the nature of our educa- 
tional program which requires teach- 
ers with a modern point-of-view we 
have employed a large percentage 
with little or no experience. Their 
selection and inservice training has 
been a challenge to everyone in the 
Burbank School System. 


There are four fields in which a 
new teacher can and should be helped: 
1. In learning about and making use 
of the resources and educational aids 
in a given school system; 2. In learn- 
ing how to do the necessary reports 
and clerical work in the most effec- 
tive manner; 3. In being given many 
opportunities for growth profession- 
ally and socially; and 4. In being given 
specific help in acquiring teaching 
technics for getting the best results 
from the course of study. 


There is much to be done in these 
four fields and working together, we 
are making a constant attempt to in- 
duct the new teacher so that she will 
be a creative, contributing member of 
a group whose aim is better teaching 
for a democratic way of living. 

The Administration provides a 
mechanism which is each year becom- 
ing more effective in inducting new 
teachers. On receiving a contract for 
the first time, the teacher is given a 
handbook which consists of the 
course-of-study as well as the Burbank 
philosophy of education and items of 
general information about the Bur- 
bank School System. 


Last September, during the week 
before the opening of school, meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of 
acquainting the teachers with the re- 
sources that are available to them 
within the school system. The new 


teachers met together one day and the 
second and third year probationary 
teachers the next. The superintend- 
ent and heads of the divisions made 
short presentations concerning the 
Burbank curriculum and philosophy 
of education. 


A tour was then made to the divi- 
sions and departments which com- 
prise the school system. An oppor- 
tunity was given the teachers to meet 
the personnel and to get acquainted 
with the materials and 
available. 


services 


Preliminary Work 


Prior to these first meetings each 
teacher had had, depending upon her 
position, at least one conference with 
the director of elementary or of sec- 
ondary education and with her prin- 
cipal. (This, of course, took place 
after the preliminary interview for 
selection of teachers and the signing 
of the contracts. School board mem- 
bers, the superintendent, supervisors, 
and principals, all participate ‘n select- 
ing teachers.) 


On the Saturday preceding the 
opening of school, in accordance with 
a practice of long standing, the super- 
intendent calls a general meeting of 
al] the teachers of the school system 
and a certain amount of orientation is 
gained by the new teachers in this 
meeting. 


Saturday noon, the teachers divide 
into faculty groups and get acquainted 
at an informal luncheon either in the 
school cafeteria or at someone's 
home or possibly at a restaurant. In 
the afternoon a faculty meeting is 
held, and if the new teacher has not 
bad a chance to become acquainted 
with the general plan of the school 
and certain matters of school routine 
such as drawing supplies, the bell 
schedule, yard duties, and the like, an 
opportunity is given her to do so. 
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The usual matters that are necessary 
for the opening of school are discussed 
in the faculty meeting. 

The first Monday of school is usu- 
ally a minimum day, and that after- 
noon is devoted to a faculty meeting 
at which problems of enrollment are 
discussed. From then on, the matter 
of giving as much help to the teacher 
as possible is a continuous process. 
None of the principals in Burbank 
teaches a regular class and therefore 
full time can be devoted to super- 
vision. 


Either before or sometime during 


_the first week of school, the new 


teacher gets the personnel folders of 
the children in her class and reads the 
accumulated data. With ‘the help of 
the supervisors and the principal, she 
makes plans for the semester or for 
the whole year. Frequent visits are 
made to the new teacher's class by the 
principal, and conferences are held 
afterwards. 

There is also the opportunity for 
the teacher to visit other classes in or 
out of Burbank. The principal usu- 
ally takes over the class of the teacher 
who is away. Sometimes these visits 
are made in company with the direc- 
tor of elementary or secondary edu- 
cation or the principal, and thesé 
visits are always preceded and fol- 
lowed by conferences with the direc- 
tor or the principal or both. No spe- 
cial day is set aside for general 
visiting. 

In general, faculty meetings are 
held twice a month. They serve many 
purposes, such as discussing school 
routine or working together on some 
professional problem. A social hour 
is usually included. By having a 
faculty chairman who presides at 
these meetings, and committees which 
meet separately and report at the gen- 
eral faculty meeting, there is some 
measure of democratic procedure. 
Bulletins are issued periodically, rang- 
ing from administrative announce- 
ments to matters concerning the cur- 
riculum and teaching aids. Purely 
social gatherings are also held several 
times a year. 

During the school year the director 
of elementary education, the director 
of the division of art and visual edu- 
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cation, the music supervisor, and the 
assistant supervisor of the division of 
speech correction make frequent visits 
to the classes, usually at the request of 
the elementary teacher. These depart- 
ments offer many teaching aids, and 
their directors have frequent confer- 
ences with teachers. In addition, the 
school nurse, the director of research, 
and the director of attendance and 
child welfare give help to the experi- 
enced as well as the new teachers. 


The heads of some of these divi- 
sions also conduct local institute ses- 
sions or have classes under the aus- 
pices of some local university. The 
director of elementary education has 
a primary and an intermediate meet- 
ing once a month. The work is car- 
ried on by committees, and each new 
teacher is placed on the committee of 
ker choice, such as the home report, 
the building standards, reading, or 
arithmetic committees. 


Because of our connection with the 
Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education, 
we have been able to get help with 
scme of our problems from such men 
as Drs. Leslie Cushman, Daniel Pres- 
cott, and Laurence Jarvie. Wherever 
possible, we have these men meet with 
teacher groups, so that their influence 
can have a more direct effect on 
actual classroom procedures. 


Besides the efforts of the admin- 
istration, the Burbank City Teachers 
Association also functions as an 
agency in the orientation of new 
teachers. It sponsors a reception for 
new teachers each semester and a gen- 
eral banquet in the spring of the year. 
It has also set up recreation groups 
to bring teachers, new and old, as 
well as administrators, together in 
smail social groups to bowl, ride horse- 
back, swim, play volley-ball, badmin- 
ton, golf, and the like. 


I. order to achieve permanent 
status a teacher must show a certain 
degree of growth at the end of the 
first year, more the second year, and 
a superior type of teaching at the end 
of the third year. Our policy of em- 
ploying many young teachers has 








caused a large turnover because of 
marriage. 

Few of our teachers are not made 
permanent because of what might be 
termed incompetence. This is due to 
two important factors. First, a con- 
scientious effort is made to employ 
teachers who “show a genuine inter- 
est in children and the problems 
which they bring to the classroom.” 
Secondly, the staff is challenged to 
help those who come into the system 
become good teachers. When it ap- 
pears that a teacher is not fitting into 
a school situation a transfer is made 
from one building to another or from 
ene grade level to another. 

On the whole, the results of this 
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Refine- 


procedure are gratifying. 
ments and modifications will be made 
from time to time, for it can readily 
be seen that the approach is flexible 
as it must necessarily be in a system 
growing so rapidly. 


Schools and Public Libraries, working to- 
gether in school library service, is a report 
of the joint-committee of NEA and Ameri- 
can Library Association, published for the 
committee by NEA; single copy, 25 cents; 
address N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The joint-committee, created in 1931, has 
been active and fruitful in its work. The 
present bulletin of 64 pages is of great prac- 
tical value to all school-people and librarians. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


A SCIENCE PROGRAM FOR THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


Gilbert Ewan, Science Teacher, Fall River High School, Shasta County 


Wins RIVER High School has an 
enrollment of about 130. In order to 
have classes of ordinary size it is 
necessary to alternate some subjects. 
Chemistry is taught one year and 
physics the next. This allows both 
lith and 12th year students to take 
the same class. 

The school has a requirement of one 
year of science to graduate. General 
science had been taught as an elemen- 
tary science. The program seemed 
inadequate and physical science was 
considered as an additional science. 
The students who did not take chem- 
istry or physics were usually ordinary 
or inferior ones. They took science 
either to graduate or as a matter of 
general interest. Three courses on 
the advanced level did not seem to 
be a solution to the problem. 

It has been my contention for some 
time that the ordinary general science 
course does not offer a thorough 
enough study in each unit offered. 
At the beginning of the school year 
1939-40 we started a two-year gen- 
eral science program, calling it Science 
1 and Science 2 for want of better 
names. More activities, experiments, 
demonstrations, and questions were 
used in each unit than in the ordinary 


general science. Eight units were 
covered the first year as against 12-16 
in the ordinary general science. 

In the study of astronomy, the in- 
structor met groups of students for 
evening study of the planets, constel- 
lations, stars, and moon phases. In 
geology the history of the province 
was traced by using field-trips. Ac- 
tivities were encouraged throughout 
the course. 

The units covered the first year 
were astronomy, geology, weather, 
heat, air and water, sound, mechanics, 
and machines (autos, aeroplanes, 
etc.). The second year 12 weeks were 
spent on electricity, magnetism, and 
communication. Gases, liquids, and 
common chemicals completed the first 
half. The last half of the second year 
was spent on nature-study. Many 
field-trips were taken, collecting speci- 
mens of plants, leaves, 
needles, cones and insects. 

The course has become so popular 
that another section was added ‘to ac- 
commodate the students. It also has 
proven an encouragement for more 
people to take chemistry and physics. 
Although the course is planned for 
9th and 10th level, many 11th and 
12th year students take it. 


flowers, 





CIVICS AND STATECRAFT 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University 


This paper was prepared at the request of Dr. John A. Sexson, Chairman of the 
California Educational Policies and Plans Committee, to emphasize the representa- 
tive character of our republican government in city, county, state, and nation, and 
as an aid to all teachers of civics, citizenship, and social studies. 


: are two general ways for 
our boys and girls to understand rep- 
resentative government as we know it 
in our form of republic. One is to 
have the structure, privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of government, local, 
state and federal, studied in the class- 
room and library. The other is to 
become a contributing and supporting 
member of a student or school gov- 
ernment which has power, makes de- 
cisions, and gives a chance to see the 
results. 


In these ways some of the compli- 
cations, inadequacies, and difficulties 
can be absorbed, rather than learned. 
With it can develop a better under- 
standing of the strength and satisfac- 
tion of voluntary government of free 
men, as opposed to an involuntary 
perhaps better functioning autocracy 
or dictatorship. 


We can learn in our schools to have 
the highest ideals for our government 
and for our services to it, and to be 
willing to work for it through educa- 
tion of a great mass of new people 
learning more about life each year. 
Our life together is a constantly- 
moving stream and cannot be dealt 
with as static, settled, and unchang- 
ing. When the power lies in the 
mass of the people, its selection of 
representatives and their functions is 
more cumbersome than when certain 
leaders select themselves and guide, 
steer and whip the mass into the ways 
chosen for them, rather than by them. 


Certain fundamental facts must be 
made clear to the beginner in the 
schools. The most important is that 
government must work inside of what 
we call the laws of nature,— that no 
action of government can in any way 
change these universal laws. A rep- 
resentative government can be han- 
dled on the basis of majority rule, but 
this rule does not apply if the citizens 


express their will through voting and 
that will is contrary to these laws. 
The most important thing, then, is to 
get it clearly understood that govern- 
ment can operate only within certain 
limits and that within these limits it 
will not carry itself but will be con- 
stantly sustained and maintained by 
those who work in it and those who 
live under it. The trained expert has 
become an essential and inevitable 
part of all modern government. The 
recognition of his place as an expert 
in those fields where science is applied 
to the functions of government is now 
of paramount importance. 


Representative Government 


Representative government should 
be viewed more from the standpoint 
of its successes than from that of 
those occasional failures of personnel 
which are bound to occur. The stu- 
dent should early learn that those act- 
ing within a government will vary in 
their ability to achieve just as students 
do in taking examinations. The aim 
should be to get all of those in gov- 
ernment to obtain a passing mark and 
to endeavor to see that as many of 
them as possible do good work and, 
at least some of them, excellent work. 
There is nothing sacred about govern- 
ment as such. It works through men 
and through the laws passed by men 
and the plans devised by men. It re- 
quires constant attention to keep it 
working well, and it needs constant 
variations to meet the changes that are 
a part of our rapidly advancing 
civilization. 

At the very beginning we will have 
to admit that a republic offers greater 
comfort and happiness to those who 
live under it, but that it is inevitably 
more difficult to operate than an 
autocracy or a dictatorship. In our 
form of a republic good government 
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is easy to attain, but it requires a dele- 
gation of power to elected representa- 
tives as well as constant vigilance on 
the part of the ordinary citizens and, 
even more important, a persistent and 
continuous education of both old and 
young. 


There are certain dissatisfactions 
with the functioning of our type of 
representative democracy. These can 
be grouped under several headings: — 


1. With the initiative and referen- 
dum we have put more issues up to 
the citizen, expecting him to vote 
directly for or against them. These 
questions are too numerous, too com- 
plex, and too specialized to be under- 
stood by all of the electorate to a 
degree that permits wise voting. 


2. Those who are elected as repre- 
sentatives are often confused as to 
whom they represent. The pressures 
upon them vary. At times it seems 


(a) that they are to follow the ap- 
parent popular will of their constitu- 
ents; or 


(b) at other times that they repre- 
sent the fundamental interests of their 
constituents (which are often unpopu- 
lar, as they are based upon experience 
and facts that are often unpleasant in 
their implications) ; or 

(c) whether they are to represent 
a class, a district, a state, or the funda- 
mental interests of the entire nation. 
Unless our representatives can always 
view the fundamental interests of the 
nation as the most important, our 
democracy is bound to limp and halt, 
and may even fail. 


Group and Class Interests 


3. So often candidates for election 
are chosen because of purely selfish 
or group or class interests that they 
do not think in terms of the state and 
its welfare, but respond to pressures 
upon them and often act in a petty 
and selfish way. It is because of this 
particular deficiency that many have 
doubted the soundness of current 
practices in our form of representative 
democracy. 


A discussion of all of the above 


points needs to have a place in the 
educational process if we are to under- 
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stand just what our form of govern- 
ment offers. We must make a dis- 
tinction between pure democracy, 
where a majority rules on issues and 
men, and a republic or representative 
democracy, where men are chosen to 
render special service in the field of 
government. 


As we look back over the years we 
find that certain men of unique capacity in 
thought and expression have brought about 
changes but have often given us somewhat 
incomplete answers to our problems. Rous- 
seau developed the conception of the right- 
ness of the popular will; but experience has 
shown that popular will can lead to disaster 
as well as to prosperity. Sieyes had the 
conception of a large state entrusting policy- 
making to assemblies of elected representa- 
tives. This is the parliamentary type of 
government with which we are familiar. 
Mill, in his government by merit, developed 
the idea of the trained intellect in the serv- 
ice of the nation. 


Now we have the new American con- 
ception of representative democracy, with 
certain qualifications to these older concep- 
tions, and with a gradual encroachment of 
certain elements of democracy where de- 
cisions are made by popular will, rather than 
by elected representatives. The initiative 
and referendum have value when they are 
used as checks upon a legislature, but have 
perils when they replace considered legisla- 
tion by elected representatives who have the 
experience and the time to develop laws and 
procedures that are more likely to be 
successful. 


There have been many changes since the 
days of the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States in almost all of the pro- 
cedures used in carrying on a republic. 
These have come about through inadequa- 
cies in the older methods and because of 
the increasing complexity of our civiliza- 
tion, the great numbers of voters, and the 
unusually large extension of the population 
through massive immigration from foreign 
countries kept up over many decades. The 
varying social backgrounds of these new 
citizens, their inability to understand 
American ways and their lack of under- 
standing of the English language have pre- 
sented constantly new problems. 


Proposals for Modifications 


Many changes are in process in different 
states at all times and are often, when suc- 
cessful in one state, copied by others. There 
are a few that have gone far enough so 
that they seem to have been definitely ac- 
cepted, at least for the time being. The 
so-called “short ballot” is an attempt to get 
away from the complications of the long 





ballot with its inevitable confusion to many 
voters. Many processes by which the ballot 
is shortened increase the element of repre- 
sentation in the government. 


Civil Service 


In order to improve the quality of those 
serving in a constantly more complicated 
series of government processes, various 
forms of preparation, examination and ten- 
ure have been developed under the general 
term of Civil Service. This has gone far 
enough so that many of the ordinary func: 
tions of government are now carried out by 
trained personnel, largely unhampered by 
the periodic elections. There is the danger 
of developing a mediocre bureaucracy 
through the Civil Service but with the safe- 
guards of repeated examinations and other 
processes it is evident that Civil Service can 
be of almost inestimable value in carrying 
on a republic. 


Administrative Boards 


It has been found that certain functions 
of government can be handled best through 
administrative boards that may have even 
quasi-judicial powers. They can select offi- 
cers to carry on their policies, can employ 
experts as needed and can, after legislation 
has given them position and power, carry 
on the day-to-day work of an intricate gov- 
ernmental system. Unfortunately, some of 
them have had the tendency to try to legis- 
late and even to act as judges, so that they 
represent a menace to popular government, 
as they cannot so readily be held to account 


as can those who are elected to legislative 
bodies. 


Education 


Eucation in all of its stages — ele- 
nientary, secondary, higher, and adult — is 
cf vital importance in developing a better 
understanding of what representative democ- 
racy means for our times, and also in devel- 
oping those who can operate such a 
democracy. Education, too, can _ bring 
about a sense of responsibility for good 
government, which is becoming increasingly 
vital if we are to have effective and success- 
ful government. Since popularity of indi- 
viduals is often the basis for success at 
elections, education is required so that the 
populace will not be misled too often by 
words, promises and guile. 

There is nothing more important and 
more practical than good government. It 
requires brains at the top and vigilance at 
the bottom. We are justified in the assump- 
tion that education can be effective in 
bringing new conceptions of representative 
government in our own nation. Not only 
have we seen it in our own experience, but 
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historically Athens, Bismarck’s Germany 
and modern England show what the fruits 
can be of educational activity consciously 
directed by leaders with a program. 


If we are to re-interpret and modernize 
our form of representative democracy we 
must begin in the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, where our teachers are trained. 
These teachers must be educated to see 
the newer interpretations of representative 
government demanded by the complica- 
tions, controversies and misunderstandings 
that are characteristic of our times. The 
teachers now in service have opportunities 
to obtain further training in institutes, in 
various forms of adult education, and by 
additional studies in colleges and universi- 
ties. A part of these studies should be 
aimed at these problems of government. 


The teacher should have practical under- 
standing of the greater possibilities of our 
form of government, and not be deluded 
by idealistic or fantastic theories or concep- 
tions that are based on the experience of 
other peoples in other lands and in other 
times. 7 


The secondary schools and elementary 
schools should deliberately plan their work 
so that our children can learn from ex- 
periences and from the things that are going 
on about them what the social and economic 
conditions of our times have a right to 
demand of government, and what they 
themselves must do through their own 
initiative. 


It is important for each citizen to recog- 
nize his responsibility and that of his family 
and his community to carry on most of the 
problems of life and communal living with- 
out calling upon organized government for 
support. 


In our public school and college and 
university systems we have many examples 
of student government and self-government, 
where the ways of democracy are being 
learned. In them can be found the oppor- 
tunity to see the necessary financial back- 
ground of government and the importance 
of contributing and responsible citizens, both 
within and without the governmental 
mechanism. 


Conclusion 


Public education in California has before 
it the responsibility of developing a popular 
understanding of our type of representative 
democracy. With rapidly expanding popu- 
lation, and with the development of new 
industries and new responsibilities, we must 
not only create through the schools a favor- 
able attitude toward our government, but 
we must show how it can be modified and 
changed with the demands of the times 
without losing its essential and distinctive 
American qualities. 


ROBIN HOOD 


PORTRAYING A FAVORITE CHARACTER 


Marguerite Hill, Lathrop Junior High School, Santa Ana, Orange County 


During the study of Ivanhoe by a 9th 
grade class, it was suggested that each stu- 
dent choose an interesting personality from 
the book, and portray his character. Origi- 
nal skits were staged; interviews and quizzes 
were employed; imaginary adventures were 
written. Others described the chosen char- 
acter in original verse. One girl, Beryl Mae 
Sell, presented Robin Hood in the follow- 
ing poem: 


My Chance 


W iz walking through the woods 
one day 

I came upon a band 

Of three, unlordly gentlemen 

With bows and spears at hand; 

They bid me “Halt!” so loud and clear 

No error I could make 

By guessing that my money, goods, 

And life were all at stake. 


Said one in green to one in red, 

“Ye take this weary lad, 

For I ‘ave given much money to 

The poor folk from the bad; 

Now you should do your share, a’Dale, 
So up and get him quickly. 

Oh, he will be no task at all 

He looks a wee bit sickly.” 


“Who are you, men?” I asked in fear 
While quaking in my boots, 

And backing off I stumbled on 
Some rotted, twisted roots; 

“Ha, ha, this man knows not of us,” 


New Barnes Books 


Four notable books were issued recently 
by A. S. Barnes and Company of 67 West 
44th Street, New York City: 


1. Creative Rhythms, by Sutton and 
Brooks, 98 pages, paper covers, with music 
and illustrations, for all teachers of young 
children, is a manual of practical exercises 
and lessons. 


2. Democracy and Sport, by Tunis, de- 
fines the real purposes of sport and shows 
how they go hand-in-hand with the funda- 
mental principles of our Republic; price 75 
cents. 


3. Physical Education for Small Elemen- 
tary Schools, by Jack, presents concisely a 


Said Little John with glee, 
“And has a simple mind, also, 
To stumble o'er that tree.” 


“Away you robbers, beggars, thieves, 
I care not who you be, 

Don’t stop my trip to Wellsingham 
Or harm the likes of me.” 

My harsh commands were not obeyed 
For in their tracks they stood, 

“If this will help,” the tall one said, 
““My name is Robin Hood.” 


His last words echoed through my mind — 
Of thieves he was the best, 

“Come on a’Dale give me a hand 

We'll put him to the test;” 

T'was Little John who said the last 

His voice changed to a boast, 

“Most everybody gets this chance; 

You see we're fair, almost.” 


“If you should win,” said Robin Hood, 
We'll rob you not, today, 

But if you lose we'll take your all 

And send you on your way;” 

The test was twixt a’Dale and me 

To see which one could win, 

By shooting a target so far away 

To hit it I couldn’t begin. 


The sun had not quite all gone down 

Its beams shone through the trees 

The brown fall leaves were playing with 
A cool northwestern breeze; 

Now I was on my way again; 

My journey nearly done, 

But I was poor and penniless 

For Robin Hood had won. 


complete graded program of physical activi- 
ties for all 8 grades; price $1.60. 


4. Games the World Around, by Hunt 
and Cain, comprises 400 folk-games for the 
integrated elementary school program. It 
is a collection of authentic play-activities 
from 35 countries; price $2.50. 


What the Schools Can Do in Education 
and National Defense is the title of pam- 
phlet 4 in a series issued by the United 
States Office of Education, 24 pages, price 
15 cents. President Roosevelt has declared 
that “What the schools do may prove in 
the long run to be more decisive than any 
other factor in preserving the form of gov- 
ernment we cherish.” 
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New World Neighbors 


Eight New Books on Pan-America 


Evcut books on the life, customs, leg- 
ends, history and resources of Central and 
South America. Written by educators, ex- 
plorers, and specialists in inter-American 
relations and beautifully illustrated in color 
by prominent artists. Published by D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


Designed to give children of the United 
States a truer understanding of their Cen- 
tral and South American neighbors, a better 
appreciation of their needs, and a greater 
tolerance for different ways of living. Intro- 
ductions by specialists on Pan-American 
affairs emphasize facts and friendly atti- 
tudes. Price each, 32 cents. 


Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle. By Henry 
Lionel Williams. Illustrated by Harry Daugh- 
erty . .. A Jivaros Indian bey who learns 
the ways of his tribe and achieves the status 
of a young hunter. 

Letters from Guatemala. By Delia Goetz. 
Illustrated by Katharine Knight .. . A young 
American boy’s letters home about his life, 
friends, and places of interest in Guatemala. 

Around the Caribbean. By Nora Burglon, 
Thelma Glazer, and E. Mark Phillips. Illus- 
trated by Ann Eshner .. . Three stories of a 
Colombian boy and his donkey, a Cuban boy’s 
desire to become a potter, and how balsam sap 
is obtained in El Salvador. 

Exploring the Jungle. By .JoBesse McElveen 
Waldeck. Illustrated by Weda Yap ... The 
adventures of two modern explorers into the 
jungles of British Guiana. 

The Gaucho’s Daughter. By Katherine G. 
Pollock. Illustrated by Barry Bart ... How 
an Argentine girl makes it possible for her 
family to leave Buenos Aires and return to 
their beloved ranch. 

Riches of South America. By V. Wolfgang von 
Hagen. Illustrated by Psul Kinnear . . . Five 
fascinating factual stories describing harvest 
time on a coffee plantation, the straw hat in- 
dustry in Ecuador, the cutting of balsa trees 
in Peru, the history of chocolate as told by a 
Venezuelan girl, and the mining of tin in 
Bolivia. 

Boys of the Andes. By Alice Curtis Desmond, 
Ednah L. Wood, and Alida Malkus. Illustrated 
by Frank Dobias . . . Three stories about wheat 
growing and the herding of llamas in Peru, 
and how a Chilean boy wins a kit flying con- 
test and gains a friend. 

Along the Inca Highway. By Alida Malkus. 
Illustrated by the author . _ . Contrasts a trip 
down the western coast of South America by 
plane with the voyages of early explorers and 
includes two stories with historical settings. 


George T. Babcock is Pacific Coast man- 
ager for Heath, with offices at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco. Southern California 


representatives are Emery W. Harvey, 
Hollywood, and Edgar M. Wilson, Arcadia. 


* * * 


Charlemagne et ses pairs, Adaptations 
from the Chansons de Geste, by Schultz, an 
attractive text of 250 pages published by 
Ginn and Company, comprises 8 entrancing 
stories based on famous French tales and 
written in a style and vocabulary expertly 
adapted to first-year reading; price $1.32. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WHY PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA? 


Louise S. Cobb, Associate Supervisor of Physical Education, University of 
California, Berkeley; President, California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


WY nex Assembly Bill 1690 was 
signed recently by Governor Olson, it 
marked a new milestone in physical 
education in California. It brought a 
certain very real responsibility to ev- 
ery teacher of every subject in the 
public schools of California. And it 
placed, of course, a major responsibil- 
ity on teachers of “physical education 
and related subjects” in the State, and 
on the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. 


These are broad statements and 
merit further consideration. A. B. 
1690, it will be recalled, restated the 
purposes of physical education, and 
extended the provisions for physical 
education, in all California public 
schools. This is in line with the best 
educational thought today. Liberals, 
conservatives and fence-straddlers all 
over the country are in accord on the 
desirability of providing a good phys- 
ical education program for all school 


children. 


Why is every teacher of every sub- 
ject concerned because of this new 
legislation? Publications of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission’ and of 
the Américan Youth Commission’ give 
ene a very good orientation about the 
needs of children and youth in Amer- 
ican education and life today. The 
place of a good school physical edu- 
tion program is stressed either in di- 
rect statement or by implication in 
these publications, as in most of the 
recent literature that deals with the 
purposes of education. 


All teachers ought to understand 
this. They should know what an ef- 
fective physical education program 
can mean in terms of healthful living. 
They should know what it can mean 





1. Such as Social Services and the Schools. 

2. Such as Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their 
Story; C. G. Wrenn and D. L. Harley, 
Time On Their Hands. 


in promoting “desirable moral and so- 
cial qualities” and a “wholesome inter- 
est in truly recreational activities,” as 
the Bill expresses it. 


There are many ways in which the 
teachers sympathetic understanding of 
the significance of such programs in 
the education of boys and girls can 
add immeasurably to the appreciation 
of these young people for an impor- 
tant area of experience in the round- 
ing-out of their education. 


A discriminating appreciation by 
administrators, too, of what physical 
education can accomplish—and of 
what it can not accomplish—in the ed- 
ucation of young people, is probably 
one of the greatest incentives to 
physical education departments to 
make the work in physical education 
a significant part of the total school 
program. Principals and superintend- 
ents should never underestimate the 
very real stimulus they give by their 
informed interest in this field. After 
all, teachers are human, and they ap- 
preciate some reassurance of support 
and understanding in the work they 


Louise S. Cobb, President 
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are trying to do for the school as a 
whole. 


The major responsibility that the 
signing of A.B. 1690 has brought 
rests, of course, on the teachers of 
“physical education and related sub- 
jects” and on the State professional 
association. The fact that this legisla- 
tion gives an added measure of pro- 
tection to this subject carries with it 
a correlative obligation to do an ever- 
better job of actually reaching boys 
and girls in some essential way 
through the program. There is not 
the slightest doubt that this obligation 
will be fulfilled, even though profes- 
sional work is made increasingly dif- 
ficult by various emergency condi- 
tions. 


Expert Knowledge Needed 


In times of stress or of national 
emergency like the present, technically 
untrained persons are sometimes ap- 
pointed in technical fields. This has 
already happened in physical educa- 
tion. A director of physical training 
for the nation, under the Civilian De- 
fense program, has been appointed. 
His “toughening-for-defense” 
briefly announced in the press, naturally fill 
with alarm those who realize the technical 


knowledge that is necessary if such plans 
are to do more good than harm. 


plans, as 


Again, the appointment of Lieut. Comdr. 
Gene Tunney as director of the physical 
fitness program of the Navy may prove to 
be good for the Navy. However, the 
newspaper publicity that followed his ap- 
pointment included the statement of the 
invention of setting-up exercises based on 
the principle of “corrective suction.” They 
had a less elegant expression for it in the 
last war, and no claim was then made for 
the discovery of a new system. Nor was 
anything so amazing claimed as that “in 
effect a new hinge (in the spine) is cre- 
ated.” 


Physical educators should be alert to 
such statements, in order to correct the 
strange impressions that may easily grow 
up among school-children and their parents 
about physical education. It is conceivable 
that much of the sound work being carried 
on in the schools could be undone through 
the publicity given such claims as these. 
We need particularly in these days of stress 
to “keep our feet on the ground” and to 
talk sense. 


California Association for Health, Phys 


ical Education and Recreation can do noth- 
ing better than to help point the way in 
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this matter of “keeping the feet on the 
ground” and talking sense. Some very 
significant results should emerge from the 
Association study committees that are at 
work. Eleven committtees representing va- 
rious phases of the program at all school 
levels are studying selected problems at 
these several levels, to report to the As 
sociation by the end of the current year. 
If physical education in California, good 
as it is, is to be improved, one way will 
surely be through the findings of such 
groups as these. 


Further, the platform of the Association, 
as expressed in the resolutions adopted last 
April, commits the organization to a con- 
cern for national preparedness through 
health, physical education and recreation. 
The Association resolved to contribute to 
the national preparedness program in many 
ways, including the following: cooperation 
with defense centre communities in meet- 
ing the needs of workers, soldiers and 
sailors on leave; support of desirable state 
and federal legislation relating to health, 
physical education and recreation; renewed 
efforts to improve health services and 
health instruction programs in the schools; 
expansion of the breadth and quality of 
the program of physical education in the 
schools; and resistance to the pressures that 
come during and after times of crisis to 
lower professional standards. 


The national emergency has brought 
special problems and responsibilities in 
health, physical education and recreation. 
However, it has chiefly served to empha- 
size the need for working more clearly and 
specifically to help individual children, 
youth and adults to attain the specific 
values of the program. 


Teachers of physical education and re- 
lated subjects have unique opportunities, 
through the special tools of their profes- 
sion, to make a very vital contribution to 
more effective living. 

That, after all, is what physical educa- 
tion exists for in California—to make a 
highly significant contribution to the chil- 
dren, the youth, and the adults of the 
State. The program of the schools and 
the program of the State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
are turned in this direction. 


Prayer for a Child 


Elizabeth LaDow, Larkland, Delano, 
Kern County 


Gop help the child 

Who must go to school, 

To one who thinks only of system and rule, 
Who frowns upon genius, 

Or laughs at a fool. 


Meaning of Democracy 


By William F. Russell and Thomas H. 
Briggs, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Macmillan 
Company, publishers; 413 pages; $1.48. 


Review* by Elmer H. Staffelbach, 
San Jose State College 


a EMOCRACY is the highest 
type of society and of government 
yet devised by man. The Meaning 
of Democracy by Dean Russell and 
Professor Briggs is devoted to the 
support of this thesis. It is timely in 
that it succeeds in clarifying the read- 
er’s concept of the democratic life by. 
revealing startling but appropriate ex- 
amples of contrast in non-democratic 
lands and by calmly bringing thought- 
ful order into the reader’s mind con- 
cerning the human issues involved in 
present-day turmoil. 


The book is divided into three parts. 
Part One is concerned with the clarifica- 
tion of meanings. If carefully read, it can- 
not help but bring home to the reader, 
whether young or old, a knowledge and 
feeling of the ultimate importance of the 
democratic spirit to the human race. With- 
out resorting to a blatant type of patriotism, 
the authors lead the reader into lines of 
thought which open up meaningful vistas. 
To anyone who has felt himself becoming 
more and more confused in this era of 
mental and emotional tumult, this book 
offers both stability and direction. This 
part of the book is given the sub-title “The 
New Common Sense.” 


The battle of the ages — the battle which 
has been in progress ever since man first 
became man — the battle by man to achieve 
the ultimate destiny of his kind —is our 
battle. The ultimate destiny of man can 
be achieved only in a full recognition of 
the dignity and the rights of the individual 
man. In the democratic life the individual 
man is not an animated bit of protoplasm 
only. He is not Homo sapiens only. He 
is Homo sapiens plus a spirit: that spirit 
has from time immemorial made him strug- 
gle upward toward the better life, and it is 
that spirit today which makes the demo- 
cratic man repudiate and oppose with all 
his powers the dictators who would reduce 
the individual to the impersonal status of the 
animal kingdom. 


Among the chapters in Part One are 
“Slavery is a Weed,” “Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself,” “Away with Tyranny,” “Fierce 
Spirit of Liberty,” the “Pattern of the Fu- 
ture,” “Is Life so Dear?” 


* See also this magazine June, 1941, page 11. 
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Part Two is a “Study of the Creed of 
Democracy.” This creed is one proposed 
by the faculty of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University in 1940. It is not an 
attempt to write new meanings into Demo- 
cracy, but rather to interpret and present 
what seem to be approved democratic con- 
cepts of the present generation. This Part 
includes many pages of questions for study 
relating to the details of the creed. 

Part Three consists of excerpts from the 
writings of men of the past, out of whose 
minds and spirit was born the democratic 
ideal. Among others we find here John 
Locke's “Of Civil Government,” something 
from Diderot’s “Encyclopedie,” “The 1776 
Constitution of Virginia,’ “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States” and “Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address.” 


Tus book is meant to be a high school 
or college text and as such it is admirably 
adapted for use in the classroom. How- 
ever, its use should not stop with the class- 
room. Every adult American citizen would, 
by reading this book, find both strength 
and comfort in its pages. It leaves one 
with faith confirmed in the ultimate vic- 
tory of the forces of right, and with re- 
newed determination that government of 
and for and by the people shall not perish. 


* * * 


Teacher-Librarian Handbook by Mary 
Peacock Douglas, recently published by 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will come into 
wide use by teachers and school librarians. 
The 160 page manual is filled with prac- 
tical suggestions for the school and class- 
room library; price $1.90. 


Los Angeles Master Plan 


aces ANGELES, Preface to a 
Master Plan, edited by Robbins and 
Tilton, is publication 19 of the Pacific 
Southwest Academy, which has head- 


quarters at 2324 Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. 


This important monograph (of 320 pages 
with many pictures and graphs, price $3) 
is a recent publication in the authoritative 
series issued by the Academy. Dr. Arthur 
G. Coons, president the year in which the 
book was planned and done, is professor of 
economics, Graduate School, Claremont Col- 
leges. L. Deming Tilton, editor, is coun- 
selor on planning and consultant for various 
national, state, county and city planning 
boards. Everyone interested in the gi- 
gantic Los Angeles metropolitan area will 
find this comprehensive survey to be of 
the greatest interest. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL SECTION 


Clyde E. Quick, Chowchilla Union High School, Madera County; President 


Cc LASSROOM Department of the 
Central Section had a busy spring 
and summer season. Many delegates 
from all the seven counties of San 
Joaquin valley were in attendance at 
both the February and April meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. Prob- 
lems of vital interest to teachers and 
the schools in general were studied 
carefully and recommendations were 
made to legislators and other CTA 
groups. The members of the Execu- 
tive Board should be complimented 
for the great amount of work done 
and for the cooperative spirit in 
which they undertook every job. 


Committees for Year 


The first Executive Board meeting was 
held at Fresno, February 4 and its second, 
April 19, at Hanford. Committees for the 
year were appointed as follows: 


Extension — Miles McColm, Fowler, chairman, 
Paul Christoffersen, Chowchilla, Elinor Has- 
tings, Mariposa, Gail Durbin, Bakersfield, 
Marion Fletcher, Porterville. 


Education — Wesley G. Anderson, Fresno, 
chairman, Isabel Pedro, Bakersfield, Adabelle 


Glasson, Tranquility, Ione Hooker, Kettleman 
City. 


Legislative — Frank Poytress, Merced, chair- 
man, Lydia Nilmeier, Fresno, Lyle Brown, 
Taft, Thelma Roy, Bakersfield. 


Teachers Welfare — D. J. Conley, Strathmore, 
chairman, Kathryn Cavanagh, McFarland, Dor- 
othy Priestly, Hanford, Rintha Robbins, Ma- 
dera. 


Frank Delamarter of Chowchilla and Juanita 
Pettis of Bakersfield, veteran board members, 
have been serving as roving committeemen, 
thereby coordinating the work of the four com- 
mittees. 


Numerous guests were present at both 
meetings, including presidents and represen- 
tatives from Fresno City, Fresno County, 
Madera County, Kings County, and Bak- 
ersfield CTA divisions. The Executive 
Board has adopted the policy of inviting 
local and sectional officers to each meeting, 
thereby cooperating with and giving other 
CTA groups an opportunity to come in 
contact with the work of the Central Sec- 
tion Classroom Department. 


The Department has also been working 
in complete harmony with CTA Central 
Section. The Section this year adopted the 
policy of having the Classroom president 





serve as a member of the Budget and Fi- 
nance Committee. In addition, the chair- 
men of the Department’s standing com- 
mittees were invited to sit in at meetings 
of similar Section committees. : 


Large Membership Goal 


The Extension Committee, headed by 
Miles McColm of Fowler, urged the sending 
of delegates to the NEA Southwestern Re- 
gional Classroom Department Conference at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, in April. President Quick 
and Mr. Anderson of Fresno attended. 
President Quick also represented the De- 
partment at the NEA national convention 
in Boston. 


The group also concerned itself 
with a drive for more CTA members. 
Mr. McColm reported that many of 
the divisions of the Section had al- 
most reached the 100% mark and that 
noticeable gains have been made in 
several counties. The prediction was 
made that the Section would pass the 
3,800-member mark before the close 
of the year, or over 200 over that of 
last year. 


Wesley G. Anderson of Fresno, chair- 
man of the Education Committee, directed 
his group in a constructive inquiry on 
“remedial teaching.” Another project which 
the committee now has under consideration 
is “how to promote increased appreciation 
of democracy in both the elementary and 
high school?” Anderson indicated that a 
survey was being made and that a report 
would be forthcoming at the October meet- 
ing of the Classroom Department. 


The Teachers Welfare Committee, headed 
by D. J. Conley of Strathmore, and the 
Legislative Committee, under Frank Poy- 
tress of Merced, cooperated in careful study 
of all legislation affecting teachers and the 
public schools. 


The Department recommended favorable 
action on AB 1167, which would provide 
a uniform system of 5 days sick-leave with 
accumulation up to 20 days, and on AB 
1643, which would provide that pro- 
bationary teachers in schools below 850 
a.d.a. should not be dismissed except by 
unanimous board action. Neither of these 
bills became law. It is hoped that they 
will pass at the next legislative session, as 
both are constructive measures. 


Retirement Bill Dies 


AB 1688, the CTA retirement bill, the 
outcome of much work and study by all di- 
visions of California Teachers Association, 
undoubtedly would have become law had 
the group who were backing AB 2579, an 
unsound retirement measure, withdrawn its 
measure from committee consideration at 
Sacramento. But no, the proponents of 
AB 2579 would not do this, even after the 
Senate Finance Committee pronounced their 
bill wholly unsound. Consequently, the 
Senate committee would not take action 
on either bill, although they favored AB 
1688, as they felt that teachers should be 
in agreement over such an important mat- 
ter. 


The two bills died — and the pro- 
ponents of AB 2579 can take credit 
for the defeat of AB 1688, the meas- 
ure approved by California Teachers 
Association and by an overwhelming 
majority of the other teachers organ- 
izations in California. Meanwhile, the 
already overburdened State Teachers 
Retirement Fund is drawing nearer to 
the day when there will be no fund! 
Perhaps a united front can _ be 
achieved in 1943? 


As to tenure, several constructive CTA 
measures became law. AB 1066 relates 
to the term “incompetency” and provides 
that a permanent employee may be sus 
pended if charged with dishonesty, or men- 
tal or physical condition unfitting him to 
instruct or associate with school children. 
AB 883 fixes the compensation of referees 
in tenure cases, and SB 915 relieves the 
tenure situation which existed in the Sis- 
kiyou Union High School District. The 
latter measure is a step in the right direc- 
tion — it erases one of the tenure “sore 
spots” in California. 


“Good tenure for all” is the policy un- 
der which the Classroom Department works. 
Several changes were made in the tenure 
law by the 1941 legislature as enumerated 
above. More changes must be made in 
1943, or eventually, before all teachers will 
be working under a law which will provide 
“good tenure for all.” 


Two Tenure Weaknesses 


Several statewide tenure surveys have 
been made by California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. After much study, several conclu- 
sions have been reached by Classroom and 
State CTA committees. Two major weak- 
nesses still exist and must eventually be 
remedied: first, tenure does not operate on 
a broad enough base, and second, dismissal 
is too difficult where tenure exists. 


Numerous suggestions to remedy these 
have been made, but 


two weaknesses 
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neither has been remedied as yet. The 
first might have been corrected with the 
passage of AB 1643. Perhaps, with slight 
changes, it will become law in 1943. The 
most practical solution suggested to date 
for the second problem seems to be the 
formation by law of an Ethics or Tenure 
Commission. This may or may not be the 
best solution, but something must be done 
to relieve this situation. 


Regardless of how diligently members of 
the profession work on problems which af- 
fect the welfare of teachers and the schools 
in general, it takes a long time to make 
any progress. Few teachers realize the 
amount of time and energy expended by 
CTA committees in studying and formu- 
lating solutions to educational problems. 
Nevertheless, I want to take this opportunity 
of praising CTA committees for their work, 
regardless of whether they be Classroom 
Department, Section, or State CTA com- 
mittees. The chairmen and their commit- 
tee members during the past legislative year 
have done a good job, and these groups 
will continue to do that job well. 


WW: as teachers, must assume our re- 
sponsibility and work cooperatively together 
in the future, so that improved legisla- 
tion in the interest of the pupils in our 
schools may be secured. 


Hallowe’en 


W. Darwin Root, Retired Teacher, 
Formerly at Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles 


Ow Man Moon’s 

Peerin’ through the corn-stalks, 
Hummin’* ghostly tunes 

Before the early morn walks. 


Glints the lazy gold 
Where the pumpkin snoozes; 
Jack Frost’s bold, 


Not a wink he loses. 


Big black cat 

By the berry patch is, 
Scaring poor old bat 

With her spits and scratches. 


In the spooky shade 
Hear the wheezy witches, 
Ready for a raid 
With brooms and scraggy switches. 


You'd better run, 

Things are gettin’ creepy; 
Beds are better fun 

For small boys sleepy. 
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MODERN CURRICULUM 


SUMMER CONFERENCE — NEA DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Wilbur W. Raisner, San Francisco; Southwestern Regional Director 


Beco annual study-conference 
sponsored by NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers was held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity following the Boston convention. 
It lasted two weeks, July 7-18. The 
conference theme was “Developing a 
Modern Curriculum for Children and 
Youth of Today.” Dr. Roma Gans 
served for Teachers College as the 
faculty member to act as chairman, 
with Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, President 
of the Department as co-chairman. Dr. 
Gans enthusiasm and ready wit were 
assets in the great success which the 
conference enjoyed. 

Many teachers did all the required 
work for two units. Most of those in 
attendance were at all meetings, tak- 
ing notes, and visiting with those from 
other states. Enrollment comprised 
180 classroom teachers from 35 states 
and the District of Columbia. Missouri 
had the largest number present, 24; 
New York was second with 22; Cali- 
fornia had 10. 


The program was so arranged that each 
day we heard at least one expert on some 
phase of the curriculum. Professors Roma 
Gans, Will French, Hollis Caswell, Rollo 
Reynolds, John Childs, Gerald Craig, Jesse 
Newlon, Magdalene Kramer, Ray Faulkner, 
Jean Betzner and William Featherstone 
were the main speakers on the curriculum 
part of the program. 

We were also allowed to attend the In- 


Night Fog 


Anne Tierney, San Francisco 
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terdivisional Conference sponsored by the 
University, and of which our own Dr. John 
K. Norton was chairman. We were for’ 
tunate in being able to hear seven out’ 
standing men in the field of education 
while we were attending our own confer’ 
ence: Dean Russell, Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Dr. George S. 
Counts, and Dr. Harold Rugg. If one did 
nothing more than hear these seven out- 
standing men the conference was worth all 
it cost in time and money. 


We had ample opportunity to observe 
the demonstration school, Lincoln School, 
in action. Teachers took full advantage of 
this and attended the classes in large num- 
bers, many of them standing most of the 
time. 

Evening and week-end meetings were not 
held for the teachers would be engaging 
in extra-curricular activities at those times. 
Theaters proved popular and many plays 
were enjoyed. Trips to LaGuardia Airport, 
the beaches, around Manhattan Island, 
Book Farm, Through the Bowery, includ- 
ing a trip through a tenement house, food 
markets, Chinatown, Harlem, and ball- 
games were part of the activities in con- 
nection with the conference. 

Another such conference will be 
held next summer after the NEA con- 
veniton in Denver. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators who can attend will find 
their time well spent. An important 
value of such conferences comes from 
the meeting of teachers from all parts 
of the country and the exchanging of 
ideas and experiences. 


Riding with Stonewall 


i RODE With Stonewall is chiefly the 
war experiences of the youngest member of 
Jackson's staff, from the John Brown Raid 
to the hanging of Mrs. Surratt, by Henry 
Kyd Douglas, a volume of 400 pages pub- 
lished by University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill; price $3. 

Douglas, born in 1840 in Virginia, was 
wounded six times in the war and on sev- 
eral occasions was cited for bravery. At the 
close of the war he was in command of the 
Light Brigade. 

This is one of the most remarkable, one 
of the finest stories that has ever come out 
of any war, written wholly first hand from 
notes and diaries made on the battlefields. 
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COLUMBUS DAY 


GRANVILLE BOOK CLUB PRESENTS A COLUMBUS DAY PAGEANT, “WHAT 
WOULD COLUMBUS THINK IF HE SHOULD COME BACK TODAY?” 


Mrs, Olive W. Viau, Principal, Granville School, Fresno County 


An interesting and purposeful activity 
in the Granville School is our Book Club 
which features weekly programs that cor- 
relate with some phase of our regular school 
subjects. Thus our curriculum is greatly 
enriched; book reviews are encouraged; and 
the pupils gain through creative writing and 
dramatic expression in reading and radio 
programs is marvelous. 


Last fall we decided that all plays per- 
taining to Columbus had the same trend, 
so a plan was developed by my 8th grade 
pupils to produce a pageant that would be 
novel as well as instructive. The children 
enjoyed being divided into committees for 
creative thinking and the result was a 
Columbus Day pageant based on the 
thought, “What would Columbus Think if 
he Should Come Back Today?” 


Characters: 
CIRO ot isaac erases Alice Cox 
President Roosevelt.............. Ralph Schauers 
NE ieee eae Lawrence Peters 
President’s Book Club............ Floye Schauers 


Several additional characters 


Scene takes place at the door of the 
White House. Columbus is knocking at the 
door. The butler answers the knock; shows 
wonder that the doorbell had not been rung. 

Butler — How do you do, sir! 

Columbus — How do you do! I should 
like to speak to the king. 

Butler — The King! The King? (shows 
surprise) W-well, well who sh — who shall 
I say is calling, sir? 

Columbus — Columbus, Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

Butler (Overcome) — Chr-Christopher 
Columbus! (finally) — Y-Yes, yes, yes, sir! 
(goes toward President's study) 

President — Yes, George, what is it? 

Butler — Th-th-there’s a queer — crazy 
ma-man out there, sir. He claims to be 
Cr-Christopher Columbus! He wants to see 
the King!!! 

President — Christopher Columbus! You 
must be mistaken, George, but show him in. 

Butler — Just as you wish, sir. (A few 
seconds later Columbus is ushered in by the 
butler) 

President — And who, may I ask, are 
you? 

Columbus — Why, I'm Christopher Co- 
lumbus! (Butler taps President's shoulder, 
puts hand to head, giving the sign showing 
that he is crazy, whispering) 

Butler —I told you so! 





President — Christopher Columbus, the 
man who discovered America and died 
without knowing it!! 

Columbus — America! I never heard of 
that word before. America! America! What 
do you mean? 


President — Be seated, Mr. Columbus. 
After you made your voyages to America, 
others did likewise, and a new continent 
that you really discovered in 1492 was ex- 
plored and now our United States is a part 
of that continent. 


Columbus (sadly) — And people laughed 
at me and said I was mad! Tell me more 
about this United States of America! 


President — Why, United States is a 
country of 130,000,000 people, in the west- 
ern hemisphere; one of the strongest, richest 
republics in the world! 

Columbus — How did you get the name, 
“America”? 


President — Oh, because a Spanish ex- 
plorer, Amerigo Vespucci, touched the land 
and drew maps of his explorations. 


Columbus —I should have done that! 


President — Too bad! The Atlantic was 
colonized by Great Britain because an Eng- 
lish explorer, John Cabot, touched North 
America and claimed the land for Great 
Britain. The 13 colonies declared their 
independence in 1776 and fought a great 
war lasting for 5 years to win this inde- 
pendence. 


Columbus — You say 1776! It was only 
1492 when I sailed the Atlantic Ocean. Is 
it possible I've been gone all these years? 

President — Yes, Mr. Columbus, and 
much has happened in over four centuries. 
Many inventions have been made and many 
treasures have been found in all parts of 
the world. 


Columbus — You say treasures! Just as 
I read about in Marco Polo’s book when I 
was a boy. “Streets lined with gold! Nuts 
as big as melons and spices in abundance.” 
Do people know I was the first man who 
tried to find a route to all these things? 

President — Yes, Mr. Columbus, your 
name is on every school-child’s tongue to- 
day. Today is October 12, the day that 
you touched the island San Salvador in our 
West Indies. 


Columbus — Ah (with a sigh), how well 
I remember that early morn, before I saw 
that welcome light, the men were growing 
mutinous, and I was about to give up all 
hope myself, when I saw a speck! Ah! 
That light! I remember seeing savages, fel- 
lows with feathers and beads for their deco- 
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rations. 
become civilized? 


Are they here yet? Have they 


President — Our government is educat- 
ing and protecting them. Many of them 


are our best people now, and we are proud 
of them. 


Columbus (looking about) —I see so 
many things about this room that are mys- 
teries to me. On the street 1 saw many 
queer running objects on four wheels, spin- 
ning along. I hear big birds whirring above 
my head and looked at tall buildings that 
reached to the sky —I am lost in this new 
world! 


President — Would you like to hear and 
see some of the changes that have come 
about since you discovered the new land? 

Columbus — How would that be pos 
sible? 

President — Oh! Our modern school sys- 
tem is our first great marvel. Columbus, I 
want you to meet some of our school chil- 
dren. (Dials telephone) Is this the princi- 
pal of Granville School? Will you please 
send over a group of your 8th grade stu- 
dents to trace various phases of progress 
for Christopher Columbus who is a visitor 
today at the White House? Thank you. 
(Turning to Columbus) We shall wait for 
the boys and girls. 

Columbus — You mean by talking into 
that little trumpet — that a teacher will send 
part of her school over here. 
Do you mean that is possible? 

(President laughs. Butler announces the 
Granville Class) 

President — Boys and girls, this is 
Christopher Columbus. He is interested 
but bewildered in our New America. Would 
you like to help make his visit on earth 
happier and more worthwhile? 

All — Yes, President Roosevelt. 

President —I shall ask the President of 
the Book Club to preside as chairman and 
call on various members of the club to dis- 
cuss our present world, Miss Floye. 

Miss Floye— We consider it a great 
honor, Mr. Roosevelt, to be selected to talk 
in person to Christopher Columbus, the man 
whose landing anniversary is celebrated in 
our school by means of Art, Language 
studies and Historical plays. I know we 
have gone far in many phases in which 
you will be interested. No doubt you have 
been wondering, Mr. Columbus, for what 
the little hanging baskets up in our ceiling 
are used. Elmer, will you trace light down 
to our present electric lights? 

Elmer — Probably the first light came 
when the Stone Age man was making a 
tool and his hammer struck a stone just 
right and a spark flew and caught on fire. 
Then they learned how to make torches 
from pine-knots. 

The first lamp was probably discovered 
when a live coal fell into a bear's skull. 
Some of the fat caught fire. It burned bet- 
ter and gave more light than wood. The 
first lamps were of saucer shaped stone and 


Is it magic? 
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clam shells. The first wicks of reeds soon 
gave way to bits of cloth and cotton to be 
used as wicks. 

The lamp wicks led people to find out 
how to make candles, the first ones being 
made of bees wax, perhaps by the Romans. 
They were burned chiefly in churches and 
temples. Candles. made of tallow were the 
next step and as they became cheaper, more 
people could enjoy candlelight. 


About 100 years ago some one found 
that candles could be moulded and these 
moulds, made of tin, were an important 
article in every house. Kerosene lamps 
were next considered a great improvement, 
but now we use electricity to light our 
rooms. There is no globe to wash even. 
It is a housewife’s delight, Mr. Columbus. 
I might add that the uses of electricity are 
so many that it is almost impossible to nar- 
rate them. Even in our schools electricity 
plays an important part —— better light for 
children’s eyes, an electric eraser-cleaner, 
an electric pump that provides us with an 
abundance of pure water, power to run our 
radio and electric fan. Thus you see, Mr. 
Columbus, our electricity not only supplies 
us with the most efficient lights, but makes 
our living more satisfactory. 


Columbus — Why, electricity is magic. I 
do declare! By pressing a button the room 
is flooded in light — that’s a world wonder! 

Floye —If you had drawn maps, Mr. 
Columbus, our country might have been 
called Columbia. I always understood that 
you were anxious to master map making. 


Ruby, will you give us some ideas along 
that line? 


Ruby — Captain James Cook was not the 
first white man to visit any large or impor- 
tant part of the world, but he did more to 
correct mistakes in maps of the world than 
any other explorer. 

If maps were round like the globe, map- 
making would be rather simple, but people 
have demanded flat maps which could be 
on flat pages of books or hung on walls. 

Before an area can be mapped it must 
be surveyed. First of all the map maker 
has to make an outline map showing the 
coast line, lakes, rivers and political boun- 
daries. 

Some of the things a map must tell are 
mountains, as this map (points to one), 
elevation, cities, towns, railroads, canals, 
rainfall, population, forests, airplane routes, 
countries and states. 

Transport maps show the routes by which 
people move about. 

When a political map is printed, a differ- 
ent color of ink is used for each country, 
such as this map. (points to map) If map 
making had been developed in 1492, Colum- 
bus, it is certain that the history of our 
country would have been different. (Shows 
pictures) 

Columbus — That sounds like a dream! 

Ruby — Mr. Columbus, we no longer use 
the sail boats that you used. In 1807 


(shows picture) Robert Fulton invented the 
steam-boat and now we have enormous pas- 
senger and freight steamers. (shows pic- 
tures) The steamers are a thousand feet 
long and have several decks. One can 
have first, second and third class reserva- 
tions. (Shows pictures) On each of these 
decks they have a dining-room and enter- 
tainment features such as dances, movies, 
swimming-pools, and tennis-courts. 

These huge boats travel very fast and 
have every luxury known. One is just as 
comfortable as sitting in his own home. 
(Shows pictures) 


Columbus — Just to think I need not 
have been heart-broken. 

Floye —I think physical and _ political 
maps are a splendid way to form fixed 
ideas about any country. You were one. 
of the greatest explorers, Columbus. Dur- 
ing this age we have explored the land, sea 
and air. Our story in land transportation 
is most thrilling. Lester, will you tell us 
some changes effected? 

Lester — The first means of land trans- 
portation were the pony express and stage- 
coach. They proved to be too slow, so a 
faster means was sought. The first train 
was built 100 years ago and our first trans- 
continental railroad was completed in 1869. 
The first engines were steam engines much 
smaller and slower than the ones today. 
Gradually they were improved and other 
parts added. People marveled that they 
ceuld ride at the great speed of 20 miles 
per hour. They had said such speed would 
make people sick and the engine would 
surely fly to pieces, but ere long it was 
concluded that trains were the best form 
of transportation (Pictures) and they rap- 
idly took the place of covered wagons and 
stage-coaches. (Pictures) Now streamlined 
trains speed along day and night, having 


Hemisphere Solidarity 


D esicxep as a teacher's guide 
in helping high school students to 
better understanding of Latin-Amer- 
ican nations, a pamphlet prepared by 
Dr. C. C. Crawford, of University of 
Southern California, has been issued 
by United States Office of Education. 


Titled Hemisphere Solidarity, the pam- 
phlet was compiled and written upon re- 
quest of the governmental agency which 
bad received inquiries from several thou- 
sand schools regarding the availability of 
such material. 


One of the Education and National De- 
fense Series, the pamphlet presents an out- 
line of the problems and activities relating 
to South and Central American nations 
for use in high school classrooms. 
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splendidly equipped dining and sleeping 
accommodations. 

Columbus — Think of traveling while 
asleep! 

Floye — Another form of quick and im- 
proved land transportation is the automo- 


bile. 


James — Yes, the automobile. For many 
years inventors and scientists worked to per- 
fect a carriage that would run on its own 
power. (Shows pictures) It was not until 
1895 that their efforts met with success. By 
1900 there were about four thousand cars 
in America; by 1907, there were 20,000 
and by 1927, there were 15,000,000 
(Shows pictures), thus showing the demand 
for the automobile, as well as a great change 
in the life of the people; improved roads 
and faster cars increased in number every 
year. The farmer may now sell his prod- 
ucts more easily. Auto stages are daily 
hauling millions of passengers on business 
and pleasure excursions at reduced rates. 
The automobile has brought about the 
greatest period of road building in history; 
enabling the people to live fuller and more 
interesting lives. 


Columbus — You have gone a long way 
since I tramped about Europe with my son 
Pedro, to interview kings and queens about 
finances for my search for the Indies. 


Floye — The greatest stride in transporta- 
tion recently has been made by air, Mr. 
Columbus. 

Lawrence — Yes, for thousands of years 
people thought it would be impossible for 
men to fly. The first successful flying ship 
was the balloon. The first successful aero- 
plane was made in 1903 by the Wright 
Brothers whose father thought they were 
crazy, but was the first to congratulate 
them at Fort Myers, Virginia, where they 
stayed up in the air one minute and landed 
safely. 

Now airplanes have routes between all 
our important cities, flying at a speed of 
two and three hundred miles per hour. 
Each plane has two pilots and one steward- 
ess, a young woman to looks out for the 
meals and comfort of the passengers. In- 
stead of depots, planes have air ports where 
giant hangars shelter the planes. 

At first airplanes were made for pleasure 
purposes, but now they are used for carry- 
ing mail, passengers, and merchandise, dust- 
ing vines for hoppers, and for war bombers. 
I personally think they are such deadly 
weapons that we shall be obliged to do 
away with war to keep them from destroy- 
ing humanity. 

Columbus — A castle and its draw bridge 
and moat wouldn't save one’s life now 
What wonderful changes have taken place! 

Floye — Since the days of smoke signals, 
communication has advanced very rapidly. 
The electric telegraph ranks as the most 
popular device the world has ever known. 
It has brought widely separated nations into 
close relationship. No human effort can 
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compare with the speed of telegraphy. A 
telegraph operator presses his key in New 
York City; when his instrument clicks in 
response to that pressure, a sounder at the 
other end of the line in San Francisco will 
at the almost same moment, receive the 
message that has traveled so far across the 
continent. The radio by a set of batteries 
is another quick way of sending messages, 
news and entertainment; listen, Mr. Colum- 
bus! (Turns on radio) 


Columbus — How very wonderful! How 
I should love to go to your school! 


President Roosevelt — Thank you for 
entertaining Mr. Columbus, Granville pu- 
pils. It has made me most happy to know 
that this generation is alive, eager and 
anxious to form a foundation that will ever 
vibrate with those famous lines in the poem, 


“Columbus, Sail On!” 


Columbus — Thank you, too, boys and 
girls and Mr. Roosevelt, I shall always re- 
member this hour and wish I could enjoy 
your great country that has a democratic 
form of government. And now, boys and 
girls, I want to go out and have a ride in 
one of those new fangled four-wheeled 
buggies that run themselves. 


(Curtain) 


One could shorten or lengthen this play. We 
have omitted several reports, among them being 
the telephone and the Atlantic cable, as we 
feared space would not be available.—Author. 


* * * 


Helen S. Pratt represents National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies as Junior Club 
Representative for California, Arizona and 
New Mexico; her address is 2451 Ridge 
View, Eagle Rock. 


The Association, for the protection of 
wild birds and animals, with headquarters 
at 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City, de- 
clares that “the future of American wild- 
life lies in the hands of our children.” 


Miss Pratt states that noteworthy new 
leaflets are,— Stellar’s Jay, Birds of Cen- 
tral California, and Birds of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Choice of six beautiful leaflets of 
California birds offered as usual at the club 
rate. 

Teachers interested in Audubon Junior 
Clubs may write to Miss Pratt for complete 
information. 


Social Hygiene News, published monthly 
by American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City, contains 
much material of help to teachers. A re- 
cent issue, vol. 16, no. 7, gives latest in- 
formation concerning social hygiene visual- 
aids, including 16 and 35 mm. sound and 
silent films and talking slide-films. A copy 
of this illustrated folder may be obtained 
by writing to the above address. 





Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club Desert Ambulance 


Desert Ambulance 


Mary Virginia Morris, Past President, Los 
Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 


Bune 28 was a Red Letter Day for 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club. 
That was the date a check for $1750 was 
given by the club to the British War Re- 
lief Association of Southern California to 
buy a desert ambulance which was sent to 
England. 

The first plan was to buy a mobile 
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45 Second Street, San Francisco 


What SOCIAL STUDIES 


Kidger: Problems of American Democracy 


Pertinent information on 21 problems or issues vital to America 
today, including democracy, international relations, clear thinking, 
big business, labor, crime, leisure, youth, conservation and recla- 
mation, taxation, tariff, consumer economics. $1.68 


LANDIS AND LANDIS: SOCIAL LIVING 


Principles and Problems in Introductory Sociology 


A well liked and widely used sociology that first presents a dis- 
cussion of normal social patterns and institutions. Against this 
normal picture is presented a discussion of social problems and 
issues — poverty, crime, peace, social security, health, leisure time, 
eugenics, and race conflict. $1.80 


A workbook, Problems in Social Living, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


kitchen. After a conference with the rep- 
resentative of the British War Relief As- 
sociation, it was learned the need for an 
ambulance was much greater, so an am- 
bulance was purchased for Great Britain. 


The money was contributed by the club 
members. It took a month to raise the 
funds. The members of Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary Teachers Club feel justified in be- 
ing very proud of this record and of the 
desert ambulance sent to aid the British 
in their fight against Naziism. 
























STUDY HALL 


A LITTLE TIME + A LITTLE EFFORT = ? 


Frank J. Powers, Teacher, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 


I. works for me. It may work for 
you. Try it. 
your time. 

Ever had a Study Hall? Ever sit 
in that Study Hall and wonder why 
teachers—the other teachers, of 
course .. . never assign enough work 
to keep Johnnie busy in your Study 
Hall? 

Ever been a classroom teacher? 
Ever had Johnnie say, “I didn’t have 
time to do the assignment”? 

What’s the answers? In both cases 
you tune in with a mighty, “Yeah! 
Man!” 

What's the solution? Simple... 
just get study hall and classroom 
teacher together. 

What's the result? Great .. . John- 
nie always busy in study hall and 
Johnnie always there with the right 
answers in the classroom. 

Is it worth while? I think so. That 
is why I do it. This is how I do it: 

At the beginning of the semester I 
obtain from each pupil the period, 
room number, and name of the 
teacher, of his or her study hall or 
study halls. From this information I 
compile a list of my own, indicating 
the study hall location of my pupils. 


All it will cost you is 


Each Friday is assignment-day in 
my classes. On Friday I list, on the 
blackboard, the assignments for the 
coming week. I require the pupils to 
copy these assignments in their note- 
books. I then copy these assignments 
on the following mimeographed form 
and send to the study hall teachers 
affected. 


I find the study hall teachers to be 
very cooperative. In many instances 
I have had them send for the assign- 
ments when, for some reason or other, 
I did not have the assignments in 
their hands at the customary time. I 
try to get these assignments in the 
study hall teacher’s boxes Friday eve- 
ning in order that they may find them 
for the Monday classes. 


Study hall teachers have, likewise, 


informed me that this procedure has 
aided them considerably in their ef- 
forts to keep the pupils busy. In the 
event Johnnie remarks that he has 
nothing to do the study hall teacher 
can now do something more than 
shrug her shoulders. 


Remarkable Results 


The results of this simple expedient 
to motivate study have been remark- 
able in my particular case. I find my 
pupils well-prepared as far as daily 
work is concerned. I very seldom 
hear that old excuse, “I didn’t have 
time to do the assignment”, or “I left 
my assignment book at home and so 
couldn’t do the work”. I am seldom 
called upon to accept written assign- 
ments late. The pupils seem to have 
developed a pride in doing the assign- 
ments in advance. 


New pupils in my classes — not ac- 
customed to the above procedure — 
find in a short time that study hall 
teachers are actually study hall teach- 
ers and that the pupils are there to 
study and not to waste time. They 


Form. Study Hall Assignments. 


Mr. Jones 


Room 202 


lf the following pupils, members of my (subject) class, seem to be wasting time in your 
study hall, will you please see that they do the assignments listed om the back of this page. 


Thank you, 


(Names of pupils listed below. 


Jones, John 


Smith, Mary 


Assignments listed on back) 


Name (classroom teacher) 


Period IV 
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soon find that their sure fire alibies no 
longer click, with either the study hall 
teacher or with myself. The pupils 
at first resent, it is true, this “dicta- 
torial” treatment! It is merely a mat- 
ter of time, however, until they “see 
the light.” They begin to notice an 
improvement in their classroom work 
and in subject achievement. This, in 
itself, supplies the necessary motiva- 
tion to insure the success of your 
work. 


Pp UPILS will “get away” with just 
as much, or perhaps I should say, just 
as little, as they can. When they find 
they can’t bluff or alibi they will get 
down to work. I am convinced that 
most students are serious in their in- 
tentions and desires to learn tut I am 
equally as certain that they won't do 
any more than they are “compclled” 
to do. 


The procedure followed here iz just 
another means to let the pupil know 
that you expect him to study in the 
study hall. Likewise, it serves as a 
reminder that in this case, at least, he 
is not going to “get away” with any- 
thing short of a well-prepared assign- 
ment. 


Of course, if your pupils are extra 
ordinary, and if your pupils come to 
classes with assignments well done 
every day, and if they never waste 
time in study halls — then — then — 
I’m sorry I have wasted yours! 


New Globe Algebra 


Gos Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, has issued Adventures 
in Algebra, Second Course, by Leventhal, 
Salkind and Seymour, designed for either 
a One’ or two-semester course. In each set 
of exercises the minimum number of ex- 
amples to be done by the slower pupil is 
indicated. Included also are honor problems 
to meet the needs of the more capable 
students. 


The exercises are well graded and instead 
of being concentrated at the end of the 
chapter are distributed throughout the book 
where they can do the most good. The 
illustrations add much to the attractiveness 
of the text. One of the chief features of 
the book is the gradual approach to new 
topics. 
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GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


GUIDANCE PRACTICES DEVELOPED IN KERN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


John W. Eckhardt, Coordinator of Secondary Education, Kern County 


Tix growing complexity of mod- 
ern society is causing an increase in 
its demands upon secondary schools 
to give wise direction to youth, as 
well as to help them to develop into 
happy, intelligent human beings. 


These demands will be met only 
as secondary schools organize their 
curricula and personnel into a func- 
tioning guidance-service for youth. 
Kern County high schools are moving 
in this direction. Each year finds 
them better equipped to meet this 
need. 


Begins in Elementary School 


Obviously, most 8th-graders face a 
problem of adjustment as they are in- 
troduced into a high school environ- 
ment. The degree of adjustment de- 
pends upon such factors as: size of 
the high school, educational relation- 
ships between high school and elemen- 
tary school, and orientation before 
they leave the elementary school and 
after they arrive in high school. In 
many cases it has been found that 
where beginning high school students 
have not become properly adjusted, 
dropping out of school, poor marks, 
and general unhappiness have re- 
sulted. 


Much is being done by 8th grade 
teachers and elementary school coun- 
selors. Through development of a 
unit-of-study on High School Orien- 
tation each 8th grader has a better 
chance to understand himself and his 
possibilities. At the same time he 
obtains a general view of his immedi- 
ate future thereby aiding him in his 
selection of a prospective high school 
course. 


9th Grade Orientation 


A majority of the 10 high schools 
in Kern County are devoting the 9th 
year social studies period to a course 
in orientation. This course is de- 





signed to aid freshman students in 
better understanding their new school 
environment. Time is also allotted to 
enable students to study their more 
immediate civic problems — commu- 
nity, state, and national. These high 
schools have taken this step scien- 
tifically by experimenting slowly in 
developing the course. 


High School Counseling 


Many of these high schools now 
offer counseling services (i.e. use of 
highly-trained people to assist and 
direct youth individually). This guid- 
ance-practice contributes to the indi- 
vidual’s growth by creating a more 
satisfying adjustment between what 
he needs and what he is taught. It 
is invaluable, especially in larger 
schools where students are less apt to 
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receive personal attention from their 
instructors. 


Several schools have provided coun- 
seling offices where each counselor 
may have the privacy needed during 
his confidential talks with students. 
Most high schools are still under- 
staffed with counselors, the average 
ratio being about one counselor for 
each 250 students. 


Essentially the more particular 
problem of these counselors is to as- 
sist the student to evaluate his aca- 
demic and vocational assets through 
standardized tests, his background, 
and certain demonstrated experiences. 


From here the counselor attempts 
to lead the student toward a tentative 
choice of life-work. He may achieve 
this through recommending the pur- 
suance of certain courses-of-study and 
niany times through an actual work- 
program. 


Another vital problem of the coun- 
selor is to help the student to under- 
stand his own immediate social prob- 
This demands a sympathetic 
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Civil Service Jobs For Teachers 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. D228, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to qual- 
ify for them. 


counselor with a keen insight into hu- 
man nature. Many leading educators 
believe that counseling within the 
school should receive attention equal, 
it not more, to that received among 
all other divisions of the curriculum. 


Other Practices 


Among other guidance practices 
and experiments in Kern County sec- 
ondary schools are: 


1. courses in senior problems, designed 
to orient students into their anticipated en- 
deavors upon leaving high schools. 


2. the present Bakersfield junior college 
survey to determine the value of objective 
tests and guidance interviews in securing a 
more satisfactory distribution in the 12th 
grade and junior college curricula. 


3. the linking of guidance-services to 
actual job-placement, including a follow-up 
program. 


4. development of guidance libraries with 
such vocational information necessary to 
help students make wise decisions, and 


5. cooperation of national projects such 
as National Defense Program and NYA. 

All these guidance practices are directed 
toward one common goal, namely, to aid 


youth to better find their particular place 
in life. ° 


Win this objective in mind 


one can hardly doubt the expansion 
of such services to a much greater 
degree than that which has already 
been accomplished in Kern County 
secondary schools. 


* * * 


Problems of American Democracy, visual 
and teaching aids, 1941, a mimeographed 
bulletin of 30 pages, is compiled and pub- 
lished by Dr. Lili Heimers, Director, Visual 
Aids Service, State Teachers College, Up- 
per Montclair, New Jersey; price 50 cents, 
remit with order, stamps not accepted. 


This up-to-date reference list includes 
charts, exhibits, films and filmslides, graphs, 
maps, pictures, posters, radio scripts, re- 
cordings, slides and publications; all for the 
secondary-school level. 


Cheer Up! 


W. Darwin Root, Retired Teacher, 
Formerly at Jefferson High School, 
Los Angeles County 


How futile is my life to me!” 
The sun once said to space; 

“I waste away eternally, 
The sweat runs down my face; 


“I look out into empty void, 
My arms wave empty too, 
What rest if I could be destroyed, 
And leave well- cooled the blue!” 


But on a distant circling clod 
What teeming myriads swarm, 
In light and heat attuned by God 

To keep them bright and warm; 


What oceans lift their vapors thin 
To mountain peaks for rain; 

What continents tall forests win, 
What countless fields of grain; 


What swards of poppies brightly blaze; 
What pansies smile in peace; 
Perpetual youth in witching ways 
On all the earth increase. 


So space, speak back to doubting sun 
And cheer him, tell his power; 

Our whole good race would be undone 
Should he retire one hour. 


And is not our glum talk as bad 
When we despondent grow? 

Should we not bravely smile till glad 
And tell despair to go? 


For like the sun we shine in spots 
Where we may little dream, 
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Broadcasting even our humblest thoughts 
Across the darkest stream. 


Each one may be a shining orb 
To light some goodly sphere 

With warmth for all who may absorb 
His heart’s spontaneous cheer. 


* * 


American Football for Boys is a safe game 
with no tackling, blocking or other injurious 
features. It was originated by “Jack” 
Spaulding, internationally-known founder 
of the East-West Football Classic played 
annually in San Francisco. A 16-page in- 
teresting booklet, giving the official rules 
and explaining the game, may be obtained 
gratis by writing to Lt. Comdr. E. J. 
Spaulding, 3600 Morrison Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


* * 


Two periodicals of specific help to teach- 
ers in meeting the plain requirement of the 
California School Code, “Instruction must 
be given in all grades of school and in all 
classes during the entire school course, in 
manners and morals, and upon the nature 
of alcohol and narcotics and their effects 
upon the human system, as determined by 
science,” are, — 


1. The Allied Youth, an illustrated 
monthly now in its 10th volume; address, 
NEA Building, Washington, D. C. 


2. The Narcotic Review, to suppress the 
use of habit-forming drugs, a quarterly now 
ir its 6th volume; address, 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 


Educational Toys by The Judy Company 


“Educational Toys that lead to learning 
via the Playway” are made by Judy Com- 
pany, 101 Third Avenue North, Minne- 
apolis, which had an attractive exhibit at 
the recent childhood education convention 
in Oakland. 

Judy wooden puzzle inlays are offered in 
36 patterns, colorful, educative, durable 
and entertaining. Other educative mate- 
rials manufactured by Judy Company are 


hollow blocks and boards, floor blocks, 
manuscript word puzzles. Circulars will be 
sent on request. 

The company has taken over manufac- 
ture and sale of the Fallis “Things” as 
described in the book, The Child and 
Things, written by Edwina Fallis and pub- 
lished by World Book Company. The 
“Things” include,— Tell Me a Story Toys, 
Time-Glass, Clock Puzzle, and Compass. 


Here are some of the Judy inlay patterns 
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Recent Changes 





San Bernardino County 








in California School Positions 





(Continued from September issue, Page 43) 
(See also Page 43, this issue) 











Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, 
CTA Southern Section, Los Angeles 


Imperial County 


Earnest O. Steimle, principal, Mango Street 
School, Fontana, elected vice-principal and re- 
search director, Brawley Elementary Schools. 






Inyo County 








C. Leonard Blomquist, principal, Warner 
Union School, San Diego County, elected prin- 
cipal, Lone Pine Elementary School. 






Los Angeles County 


Don E. Anderson, principal, 
School, San Diego County, 
Potrero Heights School. 

Ellison Bonner, teacher in Barstow, elected 
principal, Central School, Baldwin Park. 

Charles H. Brooks, elected principal, Palmdale 
Elementary School. 

Mrs. Eleanor D. Condit, teacher, promoted to 
principalship, Claremont Elementary School, 
upon retirement of Eva D. Edwards. 

Ralph S. Fesler, principal, Palmdale School, 
elected principal, Keppel Union School, Little- 


Bonsall Union 
elected principal, 

















; 

E rock, 

g Allen W. Goddard, principal, San Clemente 
; School, elected district superintendent, South 
i Whittier School District. 

; H. Fred Heisner, district superintendent, 






Holtville, elected principal, Willowbrook Junior 
High School, Compton. 

Mrs. Margery McIntosh, principal, 
School, Victorville, elected principal, 
Washington School, Lynwood. 

Dean E. Nielson, district superintendent, Mo- 
jave, elected district superintendent, Santa 
Anita School District, Temple City. 

John M. Roynon, principal, Lincoln School, 
elected district superintendent, La Verne City 
Schools, upon resignation of Ray R. Cullen. 

J. N. Shepley, teacher, Los Nietos School, 
elected to principalship in Ranchito Schools. 






Victor 
George 














Orange County 


Richard M. Clowes, teacher, Enterprise Junior 
High School, Compton, elected principal, Loara 
School. 

Paul H. Demaree, principal, Capistrano 
Union High School, elected principal, Anaheim 
Union High School. 

Allan Keim, former superintendent of Albany 
schools, elected principal, Capistrano Union 
High School, San Juan Capistrano. 

Richard L. Mulvane, principal, Pauma School. 
San Diego County, elected to principalship in 
Buena Park Schools. 
















Riverside County 













F. E. Bone elected to principalship in Beau- 
mont Schools. 

Rulon A. Jones, principal, Keppel Union High 
School, Los Angeles County, elected principal, 
Hemet School. 

Peter E. Jorgenson, teacher, Lincoln School, 
Imperial, elected principal, Mecca School. 

George H. Madden, former superintendent of 
Imperial schools, elected to principalship in 
Beaumont Schools. 











Martie Carter, principal, D Street School, 
elected principal of Grammar School, Chino. 

Dan Dawson, graduate of Claremont Colleges, 
elected principal, D Street School, Chino. 

F. W. Henselmeier, principal, Seeley Union 
School, Imperial County, elected supervisor of 
child welfare and attendance, Chino Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


San Diego County 


Donald Berbeck elected principal, Orange 
Glen School. 

Carroll Johnson, teacher, Corona, elected prin- 
cipal of Pauma School, Pala. 

Chester Johnson, former principal, Oleander 
Elementary School, elected to principalship in 
National City Schools. 


Santa Barbara County 


L. L. Jones, placement director, Claremont 
Colleges, elected principal, Santa Ynez Valley 
Union High School, upon retirement of Bert 
M. Carner. 

Jerome T. Light, teacher, Santa Maria Union 
High School, elected coordinator of secondary 
schools, Santa Barbara County. 


Ventura County 


Melville J. Homfeld, teacher, 
School, elected principal, 
School, Oxnard. 


Bishop Union 
Woodrow Wilson 


Miscellaneous 


Donald E. Kitch, Ventura Junior College, 
elected high school coordinator, Contra Costa 
County. 

Dr. Ernest E. Oertel, district superintendent, 
Hemet, elected district superintendent and di- 
rector of Placer Junior College, Auburn, Placer 
County. 

H. W. Pierce, principal, George Washington 
School, Lynwood, elected principal, Mojave 
School, Kern County. 


Compton 


Wilfred L. Holdridge elected principal, Thomas 
Jefferson School. 


Inglewood 


Mrs. Gertrude Howard elected principal, 
George W. Crozier Intermediate School. 

Mrs. Margaret Mathews elected principal, 
Highland School. 

Mrs. Ann Frey elected principal, William H. 
Kelso School. 

Mrs. Rhea Moyes elected principal, 
Lane School. 


Warren 


Glendale 


Ruth M. Cain elected principal, 
School. 


Magnolia 


Montebello 


O. Keith Wood elected acting principal, Fre- 
mont School. 


Robert E. Walker elected principal, Green- 
wood School. 
Theron Freese elected principal, Eastmont 


Junior High School. 
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John C. Whinnery elected principal, Monte- 
bello Senior High School. 








San Bernardino 


Elsie Gibbs elected principal, Detention Home. 

Mrs. Dorothea K. Stewart, director of health, 
School Clinic. 

Ella M. Harris elected supervising principal, 
Washington School. 

A. B. Graves, city superintendent, San Ber- 
nardino, elected deputy superintendent in charge 
of junior and senior high schools, San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding John C. McGlade, retired. 


Ventura 


Maurice E. Fox elected principal, Sheridan 
Way School (formerly principal, Woodrow Wil- 
son School, Oxnard). 







Purple 


Donald Welter, Age 13, 8th Grade, 
Easterby School, Fresno County* 


Tiere was some purple snow 
Upon a purple mountain 

There was some purple water 
Coming from a purple fountain. 


There was a purple ship 
Upon a purple sea 

There were some purple flowers 
Growing by a purple tree. 


These things quite true 
Fiction truth surpasses 

If you want to see them too 
Just wear some purple glasses. 





*This poem was the cleverest one from a 
number that were submitted as being out- 
standing. We try each year to get pupils in- 
terested in creative poetry and have had very 
good success.— Henry F. Bishop, Assistant 
Superintendent, Fresno County Schools. 

























History Map of 
Stars and Stripes 


A most comprehensive and 
decorated map. 
Price 50¢ post paid. 


Romanee of the 
Missions Map 


Decorative 21 Missions with history. 
Price 50c post paid. 


Pirate Treasure Map 
Colorful and instructive. 
Price 50¢ post paid. 


Deelaration of 
Independence 


Heavy paper; instructive decorations. 
Price 50c post paid. 

Flag Map of California 
Hand tinted. Colorful. Instructive. His- 
torical. Autographed. 

Price $1.00 post paid. 


HOUSE OF GOODACRE 


2 West de la Guerra Street 
Santa Barbara - - - = California 





instructive 








































California School Playground 


“Playground,” a prize-winning photograph by Dean Stone, student at California College 
of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. Plate courtesy of Frederick H. Meyer, President. 


SPELLING AND SUCH? 


Robert N. Faulkner and Martha Hack Kunstorff, Instructors, San Mateo 
: District Junior College 


i naces and employers had 
complained so long and so vehemently 
about the spelling of their respective 
charges that we of the San Mateo Ju- 
nior College determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

To place the blame on the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and then 
ignore the entire problem would have 
been a pedagogical dishonesty. We 


Another Nutshell Book: 


Government Services in a Nutshell 


What Every American Should Know. 
Concise. Dependable. Saves teachers 
intensive research. 


MRS. E. B. AXTELL 


2750 Cutting Blvd. Richmond, California 
50c plus tax, 2c; postage, 2e 


have endeavored to lessen the spelling 
difficulties of our students by offering 
a three-unit, non-university credit 
course in Spelling and Word Study. 

Since the fall of 1938 five sections 
have developed, enrollment in which 
is determined by an initial spelling 
test of 50 words taken from the sec- 
ond and third thousand most-fre- 
quently-used words.* This test is 
given at the same time as the English 
Placement Examination. 

If the student mispells more than 
ten words, he shows need for special 
instruction in spelling. One should 


* Sixteen Spelling Scales. Teachers College 
Bulletin, Columbia University, Twelfth Series, 
no. 19. 
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add, however, that these classes are 
not restricted to inferior spellers; 
many other students enroll because 
they are interested in words and 
vocabulary-building. 

Since the correction of poor spelling 
habits is our basic problem, we spend a 
good proportion of the time on the study 
of the following: 


1. The most common spelling rules. 


2. Pronunciation, syllabication, meanings of 
words. 


3. Use of the dictionary. 


However, spelling rules and drill do not 
close the mind of the student toward at- 
taining a higher goal: the love and appre- 
ciation of the English language. At each 
class session we turn the discussions to the 
history and growth of our language. 


To develop word-and-language-conscious- 
ness we make interesting digressions into 
the little-known environs of everyday words 
and speech idioms. Words belonging to 
the ducere (induce, produce, conduee), 
jacere, mittere families are examined. This, 
of course, leads us to the study of prefixes, 
suffixes, and the most common Latin stems. 

We inquire into the development and 
deterioration of words. Synonyms and 
antonyms are discussed. Foreign expres- 
sions, such as coup d’etat and bete noire 
are studied. Although we emphasize words 
belonging to the average vocabulary, our 
students are urged to organize word-lists 
peculiar to their own interests and courses- 
of-study. 


By the end of the semester the stu- 
dent’s mental panorama of the English 
language has definitely broadened. He real- 
izes the importance of correct spelling, a 
good vocabulary, and continued word 
study. 

He has not only become word-conscious 
and increased his vocabulary, but has also 
corrected many of his poor spelling habits. 
Identical tests given at the beginning and 
end of the semester show a 50% average 
improvement in spelling. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Electrolysis 


is the only method en- 
dorsed by physicians for 
its safe and permanent 
removal. 36 years ago 


we invented the multiple needle method 
which saves time and money. No pain. No 
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COURSES OF STUDY 


TEACHERS NEED TO STUDY AND REVISE PRESENT COURSES OF STUDY 


Lealand D. Stier, Principal, Cayucos Elementary School, San Luis Obispo County 


Te saviiaiian teachers need to 
look at their present courses-of-study 
with a view toward a thorough study 
and possible revisions. 


The National Defense Program has 
created problems which call for ac- 
tion on the part of all teachers. If 
we are to meet the current crisis, then 
we must look at what we are doing 
and decide what we should do for 
the preservation of American Ideals. 


The questions that arise in our 
minds as individuals engaged in such 
program are usually, Why is such a 
program necessary and why should 
we be involved in a procedure of re- 
vision? Every teacher is engaged in a 
profession that is constantly changing 
and that cannot meet the prob- 
lems of modern society if it remains 
stagnant. 

If we draw a parallel between Edu- 
cation and that of a stagnant creek, 
one can readily see what would hap- 
pen. The stagnant creek soon re- 
sults in decay, disease, and other 
harmful results. Education, if it 
were to remain static, would produce 
static citizens, unable to carry on the 
functions of progressive society. 

Any teacher who keeps abreast of 
her profession is doing a good job. 
I mean to say that curriculum revi- 
sion does not jeopardize all that we 
have done, nor set up an entirely 
new procedure or philosophy — that 
would only be folly and result in 
chaos. Curriculum revision calls for 
study and scientific thought as to pro- 
cedures and materials. Its results are 
extremely beneficial to the teacher as 
well as to the educational system of 
our country. 

Our republic today faces many 
problems that call for united action 
and thought. The challenges facing 
the teaching profession daily are 
growing in their complexity. Teach- 
ers must be alert constantly in order 
to study the many new problems af- 
fecting the lives of the children en- 


trusted to them. With this alertness, 
many of us will do well that job 
which is ours. 

The Defense Program is a great 
challenge on part of the world. 
Closely related to this program is the 
challenge on part of the world to 
democracy which is such an inherent 
basis of our lives. 


In European countries the demo- 
cratic way of life was interpreted on 
a materialistic basis. This economic 
philosophy failed to exist in the 
glories with which it was painted. 
The spiritual phase of life, the devel- 
opment of personal values, and a true 
correlation of these two philosophies 
with the economic failed to exist. 

It is our responsibility to build 
among our children a desire to value 
our freedom and rights which have 
been won by us as a people of reason. 
We must watch for and correct any 
principles which smirk of a totalita- 
rian philosophy or ideal. We must 
study the immense problem of na- 
tional defense and its true purpose in 
relation to our educational practices 
and thought. 

The teachers of California can 
meet the challenge of today by re- 
sorting to one of the oldest processes 
of democratic society, mainly that of 
studying the problem as individuals 
and coming together as a group of 
teachers to pool our thoughts, in or- 
der that we shall all benefit from the 
reactions and ideas of the group, lead- 
ing us to a common course of action. 

To meet the varied needs of chil- 
dren and to guide them in an intel- 
ligent manner, we must be able to 
evaluate our present program and our 
future program. This program calls 
for careful analysis of the teaching 
and learning processes. We must keep 
abreast of the time and have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the practices and 
methods which are now in use. 

The administration, management, 
and environment of schools is an out- 
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growth of the entire program of ed- 
ucation. Poor practices in these 
fields lead to a program of mediocre 
education and a poor program of 
public relations. 

Out of our study will come a pro- 
gram of tremendous value to the 
teacher in service. The importance of 
these values cannot be listed for they 
are the many intangible values that 
come to us as teachers. The teacher 





















































will have a new professional attitude 
that will allow him to do well his 




































































“Just wait "til you hear this story!” ... 
say young NEW BASIC users. 


























O you want eager readers? Do you 





like to hear them say about a story, 
“This is good,” or “You'll laugh”? . . . 
Isn’t it a pleasure when children don’t 
have to struggle with mere mechanics— 


can think about and enjoy what they 
read? 
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task — to teach children to think and 
act with the intelligence and fore- 
sight so necessary for the continued 
existence and development of the 
the American way of life. 


* * * 


Biology and Man 


WY ori Book Company recently is- 
sued a large volume, over 1,000 pages, a 
high school biology text entitled Biology 
and Human Affairs, by John W. Ritchie. 


There is more material than the average 
class can cover in one school year, but the 
22 units in the main are independent of one 
another so that the teacher can arrange a 
flexible course adapted to specific local 
needs. 


The large size of the text permits variety 
of materials, including reading for enrich- 
ment and a profusion of excellent illus- 
trations. 


The point of view is practical. The treat- 
ments of plants, insects, and heredity are 
pointed to their application in agriculture. 
The treatment of marine life has as a back- 
ground the importance of the ocean as a 
source of food for man. 
damental life problems, on behavior, on 
various types of animal communities lead 
to a study of society from a biological point 


The units on fun- 


a oe 


The Forum Review, published by Public 
Forum and Speakers Bureau, 585 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, is devoted to the de- 
velopment of public discussion, group lead- 
ership, and national preparedness. It is 
produced by Federal Forum Project and 
State Department of Education, in coopera- 
tion with WPA Education Program. Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain is director of the Forum 
and Bureau and editor of the Review. A 
recent attractive issue comprises 18 mimeo- 
graphed pages. 


ia built to teach 
children meanings and pronunciations of 
words so they click and stick. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTIONARIES 


Junior for gr. 4-8 Senior for gr. 7-up 
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Aynuat Study Conference for California Association for Childhood Education at 
Long Beach, November 21, 22 promises to be most challenging. The general topic 
chosen by President Alice Livsey is “Safeguarding Our Human Resources — The 


Children.” 


At Friday workshop sessions several topics relating to the general theme will be dis- 
cussed under direction of expert leaders. Saturday morning features a symposium of the 
Friday sessions, followed by a luncheon meeting at which Dr. Gertrude Laws, director of 
education for women in Pasadena City Schools, will be the principal speaker. 

Registration will take place at Hilton Hotel. All California A.C.E. members and their 
friends are invited to attend the conference. —Bernice Baxter, Oakland. 


Radio Workshop 
Radio in the Modern School 


Virginia Garrison, Publications Director, 
Modesto High School 


W i: the radio now a part of 


the curriculum in many schools, it be- 
comes evident that teachers who use 
radio activities should have had some 
training in that field. 


Radio can never supplant the 
teacher. It can, however, assist the 
teacher in making the course more 
vital and meaningful. Not only is the 
radio useful in this way, but also as 
a medium between the school and the 
community. 


Now that so many schools are 
equipped with recording devices, and 
radio stations so cooperative in the 
use of their facilities, the difficulty in 
presenting broadcasts is minimized. 


Morgan and Monahan 


Naturally, one who is interested in the 
radio takes note of summer courses. Such 
an opportunity was offered at Mills College 
this past summer. Directing this course 
was James C. Morgan, instructor in radio 
broadcasting in San Francisco public schools 
and former program director for KSFO. 
Assisting him was Alice Monahan, assistant 
director radio department, Darrah Public 
Relations Bureau. 


Upon completion of the 3-week work- 
shop I was delighted to find that the many 
items covered in the course were as appli- 
cable to journalism, advertising, salesman- 
ship, and music as they were to radio. 
Fundamentals were covered about script 
writing which could be used by the Eng- 
lish teacher as well as by the radio director. 
Technics of voice, as it is used via the 
microphone were also given. Valuable in- 


formation regarding radio policies was cov- 
ered and would be applicable in business 
and economics courses as well as in the 


radio industry. Methods and suggestions 


ae to the use and preparation of transcrip- 
tions and recording for classroom use were 
discussed. Almost any teacher could have 
applied this broad field of information to 
her individual interests and needs. 


With one hour of the course devoted to 
radio theory, one to voice, and one to writ- 
ing, the gamut of radio experience was well 
covered. Workshops of this nature are 
proving most beneficial and helpful to the 
modern teacher. 


* * * 


Mariposa Institute 


Miarrosa County Teachers Institute 
met August 27-29 in the Mariposa County 
High School Auditorium at Mariposa. 
County Superintendent Thomas B. Price, 
in charge of the meeting, prepared a pro- 
gram enjoyed by all the teachers of the 
county. 

Those whe addressed the institute were: 
Mrs. Edith Merrill of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Leo B. Baisden, dep- 
uty superintendent of schools, Stockton; 
Mrs. Ethel Saxon Ward, general supervisor 
and coordinator of curriculum of Alameda 
County; Roy W. Cloud, state executive 
secretary, California Teachers Association: 
and Mrs. Estelle M. Compton, public health 
nurse for Mariposa County. 

Mr. Price was ably assisted in the con- 
duct of the institute and in the various 
discussion-groups by George W. Fellows, 
the general supervisor and coordinator of 
curriculum for Mariposa County schools. 
The County office and the teachers of the 
county are very proud of their 100% en- 
rollments in CTA for 1941. (See Page 45) 


* * *# 


Dixon L. MacQuiddy, teacher, 6th grade, 
Harding Elementary School, Santa Barbara, 
took the excellent photographs on the 
Pedagogy through Pictures page in the 
September NEA Journal, showing how to 
make a book cover that fits like a glove. 
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Salinas City School District and Union 
High School District, Monterey County, 
recently issued an annual report, in mod- 
ern brochure form, of noteworthy excel- 
lence. The 24-page report has many tables, 
charts and graphs. R. D. Case is superin- 
tendent of the two districts; Richard J. 
Werner is president of the junior college; 
Albert M. Davis, principal of the high 
school; and Helen E. Ward, principal of 
the evening school. 


* * * 


Herman Buckner, who recently resigned 
as deputy superintendent of schools, Taft, 
Kern County, has accepted the position of 
Educational Director at the California State 
Prison at San Quentin. Mr. Buckner, one 
of the progressive young school men of 
California, will doubtless give to the in- 
mates of the big California reformatory an 
educational program of very considerable 
value. 


School Costs and State Expenditures, 
1930-39, is NEA Research Bulletin, May 
1941, price 25 cents; address NEA Head- 
quarters, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The study shows that state governments 
are increasingly contributing to the support 
of elementary and secondary schools. It is 
of value to all interested in the state financ- 
ing of education and in the equalization of 
educational opportunity. 





* * * 







Edueation Week 


| for a Strong 
America is the theme of the 21st an- 
nual observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15. 


Each year more than eight million par- 
ents and citizens visit their schools on this 
occasion — making it the most concen- 
trated period of school public relations in 
the entire year. 


Difficult years are ahead — years when 
sacrifices may be required of the American 
people. If we are to safeguard the schools 
now and in the years to come we must util- 
ize every opportunity to keep the people 
informed and appreciative of their role in 
the life of a free people. 

National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., has 
leaflets, manuals, poster, leaflet, sticker, but- 


ton, motion-picture trailer for commercial 
theater houses, and other materials. 
Complete information regarding these helps 
and their prices will be sent on request. These 
materials will help you to make American Ed- 
ucation Week count in your school. 


Exalted to the Stars 


Emily Beach Hogan, Lemon Grove, 
San Diego County 


I NEVER could grow weary of gazing at 
the ocean, 
Nor of listening to the cadence of its age- 
old song, 
Marveling o'er the wonder of its never- 
ending motion; 
Here beside the wide sea, I could not be 
faithless long. 


I never could grow tired of in the redwoods 
wandering, 
Where leafy forest spires point heaven- 
ward, strangely high; 
One’s soul grows straighter, taller, as his 
thoughts persist in pondering 
The mystery of ancient trees uplifted 
toward the sky. 


1 never could grow bitter when a white 
moon lighted 
Towering peaks of granite reaching off 
to Mars; 
It is only foolish doubters who have blinded 
eyes, near-sighted, 
While seas and cliffs and redwoods exalt 
one to the stars. 
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McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany of Wichita, Kansas, issues many 
books of help to elementary and secondary 
teachers. The company is actively repre- 
sented in California by Richard M. Mc- 
Keon, recent graduate of Santa Barbara 
State College. McCormick-Mathers pub- 
lications are available through California 
Schoolbook Depository, 1233 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, and 159 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. Price Catalog 42 
gives complete information for ordering. 
Besides the excellent English material for 
all grades the company issues a noteworthy 
series of industrial arts books. 


* * *# 


Six-Man Football, official rule-book and 
how to play handbook, 1941, edited by 
Stephen Epler, originator of the game, 
comprises 100 pages, illustrated, and is pub- 
lished by the National Six-Man Football 
Committee, 45 Rose Street, New York City; 
price 35 cents. 





* * * 


Choose a Book About Things to be Con- 
served, compiled by Mackintosh and Bath- 
urst, leaflet 60, United States Office of 
Education, is a charming 20-page illustrated 
guide-list to nature study and conservation 
books; price 5 cents. 


BOOKS, LIBRARIES AND YOU 


by four prominent California school people: 


JessigE Boyp, LEo BaispEN, CaroLyN Mott and 
GERTRUDE MEMMLER 


Here is a much needed book which is already attract- 
ing national attention. It brings to the front new 
learnings the imperative need of which is emphasized 


in the brochure, WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Joseph Henry Jackson, literary editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, in a recent review of Books, 
LIBRARIES AND YOU, writes: “For a good many years 
I’ve been deploring the almost incredible ignorance 
of the average man and woman when it comes to 
knowing how to use one of the greatest free services 
our country boasts—the public library”. Mr. 
Jackson further adds: “The general public doesn’t 
know because it wasn’t taught”. This book affords “a 
capsule course in library use” and is “one piece of 
evidence that something is being done”. 

Supply your high school with an adequate set to 
meet this need. The list price is $1.40, subject to 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


55 New MontTcoMery STREET 


San FRANCISCO 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


TWO PLUS TWO STILL EQUALS FOUR 


E. B. Healton, Teacher of Agriculture and Biology, Clear Lake Union High School, 
Lake County 


A QUESTION foremost in the 
minds of American citizens is “Can 
the democracies prevail?” I say they 


can and will. My reason for being so 
optimistic is that democratic govern- 
ments are based on tolerance, justice, 


A SERIES OF SPANISH READERS 


PANAMERICANOS 
for Grades 3 to 7 inclusive 


S presented in AMIGOS PAN- 
AMERICANOS the approach to 
the study of Spanish is simple and con- 
versational; it is analogous to the ap- 
roach ‘used in teaching children to 
read English. Juan and Maria are the 
little Spanish-speaking boy and 
whom the pupil will meet in the first 
book. As he progresses and reads and 
studies the other books, he will live 
with Juan and Maria in their home, at 
school, on a visit to the United States, 
and in their country, Mexico. 


Libro 1—Juan y Maria 
Libro 2—Juan y Maria en Casa....90c 
Libro 3—Juan y Maria en Escuela 90¢ 
Libro 4—Juan y Maria en los 

Estades Unidos 
Libro 5—Juan y Maria en Mejico..95¢ 
The books are delightfully illustrated with 


m and ink sketches an < pases. 
Books 4 4 and 5 are illustrated with many 
photographs of the places Juan and Maria 
visit. All books have durable cloth binding. 

The 64-page Teacher’s Manual available 
Presents =a for teaching procedures. 
— al wir gary reading, an 


o~ your aie of these new books 

you want more informa- 

tion.” cond for illustrated descriptive 
ders. 


THE STECK CO. 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


brotherhood and humanity — the es- 
sence of the Golden Rule. 

This great principle, because it has 
stood the test through so many cen- 
turies, guiding the conduct of a grop- 
ing and faltering humanity from its 
humble social beginning to its com- 
plex civilization of the 20th century, 
is as eternally true and infallible as 
two plus two equals four. 

Almost 20 centuries ago a famous 
Teacher of Galilee gave the world this 
code of conduct. It has been ex- 
pressed and practiced by all great 
teachers since the beginning of his- 
tory. It is the basic principle of con- 
stitutional government, the founda- 
tion of all lasting social institutions, 
the essence of all codes of ethics — 
The Golden Rule. 


Today this great truth has been 
challenged. We are suddenly con- 
fronted with two opposing philoso- 
phies of government; the democratic, 
in which the supreme power is vested 
in its citizens and the totalitarian, 
which sets the good of the state above 
that of the individual. 

How can totalitarianism be good 
when it commits such inhuman crimes 
on its citizens and neighbors? How 
can it be good when it sets one race 
above others; when it disrespects the 
honest religious and political beliefs of 
its citizens; when it persecutes Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants; when selfish- 
ness ranks above brotherhood; when 
hatred of individuals and races are 
hailed as a virtue? 


Our forefathers came to this coun- 
try to escape persecution of their 
small religious and political minori- 
ties, and set up a government known 
at the Mayflower Compact based on 
these humanitarian attributes. It was 
natural; then, that the structure of the 
new-born Republic should have as its 
very foundation the eternal principles 
of the Golden Rule — as infallible as 
two plus two equals four. 
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America may have erred on occa- 
sions. There has not always been a 
perfect compliance with the principles 
on which she is founded. We, her 
citizens, are only human, and being 
human may have, in some cases, wan- 
dered a distance from the precepts of 
the great world Teachers whose phil- 
osophies of human conduct have 
withstood the storms of many cen- 
turies. 

But this is a changing world. To- 
day America has ceased drifting. She 
is awake, not only to the dangers 
from without, but to these other dan- 
gers, also, from within. Americans 
are realizing, more and more, that 
they have two conquests to make — 
a conquest on the one hand, against 
individuals and forces who would un- 
dermine the sacred basic principles ex- 
pressed by their Constitution and Bill 
of Rights; on the other, one against 
the outward forces of Totalitarian Eu- 
rope which seek to destroy individual 
freedom and make individuals subser- 
vient to their master, the State, rather 
than the state to the individual. 


The first and more important battle 
to be won is the internal strife be- 
tween labor and capital. In this bat- 
tle we need to go back to the sacred 
God-given principles of our historic 
founders. For this, the present crisis 
with Totalitarians offers an incentive. 
It is a challenge to put our house in 
order. This domestic strife can and 
will be won by the application of the 
advice of the great Teachers. The 
leaders of both capital and labor muse 
go back to the true and tried ethical 
standards of their own colonial found- 
ers. 


Humanity and Victory 


Terrible, indeed, have been the few 
conflicts which have marred the pages 
of American history, but the cause of 
each was Humanity and the result, 
victory. Our revolutionary ancestors 
fought for freedom from the clutches 
of a tyrannical king and the result 
was victory. Our fathers and grand- 
fathers fought for the freedom of a 
suffering race and the result, victory. 
Again, in 1917, the freedom of our 
good European neighbors had been 
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challenged by a power which put 
force above Humanity. We struck 
what we thought was a final blow 
for Humanity. 


We are today fighting the greatest 
of all wars for humanity. In this, the 
very structure of our Constitution has 
been challenged. We have again taken 
steps to uphold the eternal principles 
on which our democracy was built, 
and Humanity shall again be victor- 
ious; for Two Plus Two Still Equals 
Four! 


A Pageant 


For American Education Week 
November 9-15 


D crense Through Education, a stir- 
ring new pageant for celebrating American 
Education Week, appears in the October 
issue of Plays, The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, published at 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston. 


Preservation of the American Way of 
Life through education is the theme of this 
pageant. It is developed through scenes 
depicting the founding of the first Amer- 
ican public school; the progress of educa- 
tion in this country throughout the last 
century and a half; and the countless ad- 
vantages and opportunities offered to every 
child, regardless of his race or creed, in 
our great public school system. 


Defense Through Education is a forceful 
and entertaining drama of our Republic, 
which demonstrates that the best defense 
for this nation lies in preserving the insti- 
tutions and traditions of our 
through sound education. 


founders 


In addition, 14 other plays and radio- 
scripts are published in Plays for October. 
There are two plays for Book Week, de- 
signed to stimulate reading for pleasure. 
An exciting radio play for National News- 
paper Week dramatizes the trial of John 
Peter Zenger, in 1735, which established 
the precedent for freedom of the press in 
America. Another play is the story of the 
George Washington of South America, and 
should make an important contribution to 
the Pan-American Good Neighbor Policy. 


Episodes from the lives of Madame Curie 
and Benedict Arnold, the legend of King 
Alfred, several Hallowe'en plays, and other 
delightful plays for children in grades 1-9 
appear in the October issue. Subscribers 
to the magazine at $3 a year may produce 
all of these plays royalty-free. 












‘*Gel-Sten Films Are Better’’ 









Every School Room Should Have a 


Gel-Sten amie 


Complete $6.75 


With Speedy Feed Attachment 
Complete $14.50 


These prices do not include sales tax or delivery charge. 


Available GEL-STEN Activity Units Printed in 


















Hectograph Ink: 
IN os Pre Primer 
I aii iteachics ccseinsnonmanianes Pre Primer 
I I id Pre Primer 
Pre Primer for the Beginner.............--..-. Pre Primer 
My First Reading Unit 2-2 eee Grade | 
Fun with Numbers, Book |... Grade | 
Sune WP WO Grades 1-6 
My Second Reading Unite... eens Grade 2 
Second Grade Language .......-....-...-------- nnn Grade 2 
Fun with Numbers, Book 2... Grade 2 
My Book About Travel 22.2... ceeceeeenee Grades 2-3 
Fun with Numbers, II Dacia tsacennaceoep onsen Grade 3 
Adventures in Boatland......--- Grades 3-4 
Romantic Mission Lands.....................-...---.--.---. Grades 3-5 
iy Gi Cater Beets Grades 3-8 
Fun with Numbers, Book 4......-...--.--------------------neneenee Grade 4 
Journeys in aan a Grades 4-6 
Adventures in California... Grades 4-7 
Our American Birds... .....-------------------eeeeeee Grades 4-8 





Grades 5-7 



















Sixteen American Trees... 


My Wild Flower Book of California... Grades 5-8 
Sediahie i. genent. Yeeros All Grades 
PI necthnsttlestikichoinicnannccssnemenccenocnasaeed Complete Series 
Coes I Oo el Continents 
Outline Maps No. 2.20202 Groups of States 
I ii sreninncestib acess deecelabenaie ssorted 
A iF icdp ennai nes ca haaeloaginlareonani Ten Line 


Music Staffs 


In addition to the above units we carry a complete 

line of Hectograph Supplies and Materials, Morgan- 

Dillon, Champion, American Educational Press and 
Heyer Workbooks. 


Complete Catalog upon Request 
Dept. A 


Gel-Sten Supply Company 


1111 WEST PICO BLVD. Phone PR. 5818 LOS ANGELES 


For our Northern customers, there is a complete 
display of all su olieh aa and workbooks, at 
385 - 11th Stree t, Oakland 










New Seribner Books 


a Scribner’s Sons recent- 
ly have produced six books by Cali- 
fornia educators. These texts should 
be of very considerable help to teach- 
ers and schools. 

1. Books, Libraries and You, a hand- 
book on the use of reference books and the 
reference resources of the library, is the 
joint work of Jessie Boyd, librarian, Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland, and president 
of School Library Association of California; 
Leo B. Baisden, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Stockton; Carolyn Mott, librarian, 
California Junior High School, Sacramento; 
and Gertrude Memmler, librarian, Berkeley 
High School; price, $1.40 

This book had the distinction of a long 
and complimentary discussion by Joseph 
Henry Jackson, literary editor of San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, in his column, The Book- 
man’s Daily Notebook. Books, Libraries 
and You is a text which every high school 
could well afford to teach. It is excellent 
for orientation courses, home-room exer- 
cises, and general reference. Training pu- 
pils in correctly using the library is impor- 
tant in the school curriculum. 

2. A two-book set, Language for Living, 
has been prepared by Gertrud M. Addison, 
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. MILLIGRAM (333 Int'l. Units) -50 
aie, 24c;, 100, 34c; 250, 75c. 

3. MILLIGRAM (1,000 Int'l. Units) Si 
tabs., 46c; 100, 75c; 250, 1.75; 500, 3.15; 
1,000, 5.50. 


5. MILLIGRAM (1,667 a Units) — 100 
tabs., 1.10; 250, 2.50; 500, 4.50. 


(and others arnt low.) 


The West's leading vitamin laboratories 
(supplying many hospitals and institu- 
tions) now pass on to you savings made 
possible by huge and growing demand. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU, WRITE_US 


WM. T. 


assistant supervisor of secondary curriculum, 
Los Angeles City Schools, and Alice M. 
Walker, teacher of English, James Foshay 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


These texts are of distinct value in their 
presentation of common problems in the use 
of language. Book One prepares the pupil 
in English composition and grammar. The 
authors’ object is to help students to speak 
freely and effectively. Proper methods are 
taught of writing many kinds of communi- 
cations and of answering letters. Drill in 
punctuation is frequently used. The con- 
nection of various parts of speech with 
sentences is clearly shown. 


In Book Two the authors present a more 
advanced course in conversation and corre- 
spondence. They show proper methods of 
using the voice, in ordinary conversation, 
and on the radio. Exercises are given in 
outlining materials used in compositions and 
in speeches, and in major fields of occupa- 
tional interest. These two books outline in 
pleasing detail grammar, composition, and 
the general use of the English language. 


This Machine Age 


3. This Machine Age is by Esther God- 
shaw Clarke, M.A., of John C. Fremont 
High School, Los Angeles, with editorial 
collaboration of M. E. Herriott, Ph.D., 
principal, Central Junior High School, Los 
Angeles; price, $2. 


Mrs. Clarke has written an industrial his- 
tory of the United States, giving in detail, 
facts concerning industry and economic 
affairs. She begins with a chapter looking 
back over time. She shows civilization’s 
progress from the first efforts of individuals 
to the combined work of groups. Farming 
is described as it was in the beginning and 
as at present. The development of the 
railroad is told. She tells of labor, labor 
laws, and various national regulations. This 
Machine Age is of very considerable value 
as a textbook and for reference in secondary 
schools. 


4. The Government of the United States 
by Edward Everett Walker of Los Angeles, 
Dr. Walter Greenwood Beach of Stanford 
University, and Otis Glen Jamison, nation- 
ally-known educator, is a practical and 
functional approach to national problems. 
The material is so selected and arranged 
as to constitute both an interesting, well- 
organized civics, and also a clear exposition 
of social and economic problems. It is in 
reality a history of our Repulic, based upon 
the material life and governmental problems 
of the people of this nation; price, $1.80. 


5. Last of the books is Man in Nature, 
a first book in geography, by Carl Sauer, 
chairman of the Department of Geography, 
University of California, assisted in the 
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preparation of special subject-matter by 
Leo Baisden, assistant superintendent of 
Stockton City Schools, Isabel Kelly, of 
University of California, Margaret Warthin, 
formerly of American Geographic Society, 
and Aileen. Corwin of University of Okla- 
homa, who have prepared the sections on 
geography and maps; price, $1.20. 

Man in Nature, or America Before the 
Days of the White Man, teaches children 
the geography of North America through 
units showing the great diversity of Indian 
ways of living in America before the com- 
ing of the white man. A whole series of 
cultural steps provides the most excellent 
introductory social science material. The 
effect of environment on man and man’s 
increasing mastery over nature is clearly 
shown. This book makes it easy for the 
child to understand the basic background 
facts about his own homeland. 


* * * 


In Memoriam 


Sixty-eighth Street School and Commu- 
nity were saddened by the passing of Helen 
Blythe, in June. 

She taught at 68th Street School for over 
20 years; organized the first Mothers 
Chorus, the Apollo Club, the noon-day 
games schedules, the track meets, supervised 
the music and the painting of our murals. 


Teacher? Yes, a fine one; but also, 
friend, adviser, sharer of others burdens and 
sorrows, and dispenser of cheer and opti- 
mism to all who came in contact with her. 
Sincerity, thoroughness, capacity for hard 
work, patience, kindliness, and loyalty; these 
qualities were Helen Blythe herself. 


No school has ever suffered a greater 
loss than has 68th Street in this bereave- 
ment; but the memory of her sweetness and 
service to others will always burn brightly 
in our hearts. 


—Sixty-eighth Street School Faculty 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Frank Tade, 65, one of the founders of 
Sacramento night schools, and former prin- 
cipal of the high school; attorney there 
since 1910. Native son of Sacramento, he 
graduated from University of California 
and 1897-99 was principal of Elk Grove 
School. He then became a teacher in Sac- 
ramento High School and soon rose to the 
principalship. For several years he was a 
member of Sacramento County Board of 
Education. 


Herman E. Owen, in charge of the music 
program at Mission High School, San 
Francisco, recently passed away. Mr. Owen 
was a thoroughly good teacher whose in- 
terest in the musical education of his pupils 
contributed largely to the cultural program 
of San Francisco's schools. 
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Reeent Changes 


in California School Positions 
(See also Page 35) 


Northern California 


Earl G. Gridley, CTA Director of 
Placement, Berkeley 


Otto I. Schmaelzle, former  vice-principal, 
Balboa High School, San Francisco, appointed 
director of counseling and guidance for San 
Francisco Public Schools. 

































Elnora Fuller, former vice-principal, Pacific 
Heights Elementary School, San Francisco, pro- 
moted to principalship of Redding Elementary. 


Ras. E. Johnson, physical education teacher 
at Galileo High School, San Francisco, appointed 
vice-principal. 


Ulrich Graff, former vice-principal at Galileo 
High School, San Francisco, appointed principal, 
Polytechnic Evening High School, succeeding 
William E. Baker, who is the new principal, 
Galileo Evening High School, succeeding George 
B. Finnegan, retired. 


Margaret M. Dunn was promoted from teacher 
at Rockridge School, Oakland, to teacher-in- 
charge at Dewey Elementary, Oakland. 


Donald E. Kitch from Ventura was appointed 
coordinator of secondary curriculum for Contra 
Costa County Schools. 


F. C. Shallenberger, former principal, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Richmond, was ap- 
pointed principal of the new El Cerrito Junior- 
Senior High School. C. V. Howell, former 
teacher, was promoted to principalship of Roose- 
velt Junior High School. 


Alyce Burkett, former teacher, promoted to 
principalship of Pullman School, Richmond, re- 
placing Edna Hoeffer on leave-of-absence. 


Florence Becker elected cafeteria manager for 
Richmond Schools. 


George D. Miner, former principal, Richmond 
Evening High School, elected director of adult 
education and business manager. Alden G. 
Olson, formerly in charge of attendance, elected 
principal, Richmond Evening High. 


Marvin C. Hockabout, former teacher, Bret 
Harte School, Hayward, elected Principal, Cen- 
tral Gaither School, Yuba City. 


Emmett J. Bohne, former principal, Channing 
School, Palo Alto, elected principal, David Starr 
Jordan Junior High School, Palo Alto, in place 
of Glenn W. Goddard, deceased. 


H. Curtis Davis elected supervisor of secon- 
dary curriculum and Ralph Fields elected super- 
visor of elementary curriculum at San Jose. 


Robert Neil Weichert, former teacher, pro- 
moted to principalship of Geyserville ‘igh 
School, Sonoma County, in place of Robert Rice 
who is to be in Berkeley. 


J. Newton Morris from Riverside Evening 
High School, elected principal, Monterey Eve- 
ning High School. 


John H. Cleary, former teacher, elected prin- 
cipal, Santa Rosa Evening High School, Sonoma 
County. 


Joseph V. Muirhead, former teacher, elected 


principal, Pittsburg Evening High School, 
Contra Costa County. 


Alvin H. Eilert promoted to principalship,, 
Schneider Vocational High School, Stockton. 


Paul R. Bowers, former vice-principal ‘from 
Wasco High School, elected to principalship of 
a new high school at Stockton. 


Rufus Palm elected supervising principal of 
Mono County High School, Coleville. 


Anna Forbes from San Benito County, elected 
Sonoma County rural school supervisor. 









There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 
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DeForrest Hamilton from Modesto, 
Sonoma County rural school supervisor. 


elected 


Fred L. Woods is vocational coordinator for 
San Rafael High School as well as supervisor 
of buildings and grounds for all San Rafael 
Schools. : 


Mrs. Marianna Paulson from Sonoma County, 
elected principal, Mt. Diablo Elementary School, 
Contra Costa County. 


William Dresbach, former principal, Elemen- 
tary School, Pescadero, San Mateo County, 


elected principal, Ashland School, San Lorenzo, 
Alameda County. 





‘or a delicious treat 
enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 


tension and helps you concentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women,and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you're around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 


As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 


your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


Dunlevy of San Diego 
William P. Dunlevy “Retires” 


Ruth P. Weis, San Diego 


T HERE are persons whose services 
to society are so manifold and benefi- 
cial that people take them for granted. 
Such a person is William P. Dunlevy. 
His sincerity, ability, and performance 
are so well synchronized that his 
fellow-workers have accepted him and 
his work as indispensable to their 
welfare. 

San Diego still profits by the resi- 
dence of Mr. Dunlevy who retired 


from active teaching service in June, . 


1941. State and national teachers 
organizations are not losing his activ- 
ity, for he “keeps up” with these 
interests, as well as his hobbies of 
gardening, reading, and traveling. 

Mr. Dunlevy’s 40 years of fine profes 
sional life is a worthy pattern for any gen- 
eration of school-people and shows stability 
of character, versatility of power, and devo- 
tion to duty. 

Born in Sparta, Wisconsin, at age 17 he 
graduated from high school. His A.B. de- 
gree was from Oberlin (Ohio) College 
where he majored in languages and 
economics. 

He was superintendent of schools, Hunts- 
burg, Ohio, 1897-1900; principal of Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, high school, 1900-01; 
superintendent at Pierre, South Dakota, 
1901-06. He was a member of South 
Dakota State Board of Examiners for 
Teachers Certificates, 1901-06. 

In the summer of 1906 and for the ensu- 
ing year, as a graduate student at Harvard, 
he held the first university scholarship 
granted for the Department of Education. 
Harvard University in 1907 granted him 
the A.M. degree. He returned to Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, as superintendent, 
1908-09. 

San Diego High School has had Mr. 
Dunlevy as a teacher of mathematics, 1912- 
1941, and as acting head of the department 
during the illness of B. S. Hale. 

California State Council of Education had 
his services, 1921-35, and in 1934-35 he 
was a member of the Board of Directors 
of California Teachers Association. He re- 
signed from that Board in 1935 when he 
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was appointed, for a term of 4 years by 
the State Board of Education as a member 
of the Investment Board of California State 
Teachers Retirement System; in 1939 he 
was reappointed for 4 years. Concurrently, 
he was Secretary of the State Teachers 
Retirement Board. 


Mr. Dunlevy’s work for NEA is record- 
making. He was State Director for Cali- 
fornia from 1924-26. During both these 
years California had the largest NEA mem- 
bership of any state or territory. California 
has led the nation four times in the history 
of the NEA. 


Locally, Mr. Dunlevy has been very 
active. He was a member of the salary 
committee which in 1919 achieved a $300 
raise for all San Diego teachers. He repre- 
sented the SDTA at the state Legislature. 


Perhaps it is the work Mr. Dunlevy has 
done for San Diego Teachers Credit Union 
(1929 to date) which most distinguishes 
him. As President and General Manager 
he has seen the assets grow from zero to 
$157,000. Loans have exceeded 114 million 
dollars, while losses have been less than $70. 
In 1923 he was a member of the committee 
to organize a credit association, the first 
among teachers in the United States. When 
the State Credit Union law was passed 
(1927), the local credit association liqui- 
dated. The SDTA applied, in 1929, for 
the charter of the present San Diego 
Teachers Credit Union. 


California Teachers Association has 
made Mr. Dunlevy its 55th honorary 
Life Member,— an honor of which he 
is proud. 


His daughter, Marian, is assistant editor 
of “Building America,” a research magazine 
for high schools and adult pupils in social 
sciences, published by the Americana Press 
in New York City. 


* * * 
Reereation Conference 


Mi ajor George W. Braden, Western 
Representative of National Recreation As- 
sociation, announces that on urgent request 
the Association has re-established its West- 
ern conference, to be held this year at 
Santa Barbara, November 10-12, with head- 
quarters at Hotel Mar Monte and sessions 
at Cabrillo recreation pavilion on the strand. 


General theme, “Recreation in a Chang- 
ing World,” will be reviewed in open ses- 
sions and round-table sections for board 
members and commissioners, recreation ex- 
ecutives, departmental supervisors and recre- 
ation center directors. 


The open Civic Luncheon will be ad- 
dressed by Mayor Patrick J. Maher of 
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Santa Barbara outlining “What Santa Bar- 
bara Has Done for Public Recreation.” 

The California Park Executives Society 
(William Nicholas, superintendent of parks, 
Pasadena, president) is cooperating with 
special sessions for park executives on Mon- 
day and joining in the general conference 
for the balance of the sessions. 

The Tuesday afternoon tour of gardens 
and points of historic interest will be fol- 
lowed by a dinner at beautiful El Paseo 
with entertainment in the “South American 
way” and a highly important session on 
Defense Recreation with participation by 
the Army, the Navy and community com- 
mittees. 


* * * 


. Another Nutshell Book 


Tree experienced teachers of citizen- 
ship and Americanism (Mrs. Emily Axtell 
of Richmond, Mrs. Hedwig Karrer of Brent- 
wood, and Dorothy Lewis of Crockett) have 
written Government Services in a Nutshell, 
What every American should know. This 
is the second volume in their Nutshell 
Series; the initial book, Government in a 
Nutshell, was announced in the May 1939 
issue of this magazine. 

The present book, paper-bound, repre- 
sents much painstaking research. In com- 
pact, well-arranged form it gives basic in- 
formation concerning the most important 
and far-reaching services of the Federal 
Government, beginning with U. S. Office 
of Education and ending with Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 

Price 50 cents, plus tax and postage; ad- 
dress Mrs. E. B. Axtell, 2750 Cutting 
Boulevard, Richmond, California. 


* * * 


The remarkable Unitext Series, (basic 
social education) published by Row, Peter- 
son and Company, was reviewed in Sierra 
Educational News, March 1941, page 16. 
Eight more Unitexts issued recently are: 
Wonderful Wings, Fight against Germs, 
From Barter to Money, City Government, 
Our Federal Government, Public Health, 
Youth under Dictators, and State Govern- 
ment. 
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At Mariposa 
A City Teacher Visits a Rural Institute 
(See also Page 38) 


Esther Othellia Swan Carlen, Teacher, 
Grade B2, Pacoima School, Los Angeles 


W HEN invited to visit the Mari- 
posa County Teachers Institute, I 
thought it would be interesting to see 
something different from the varied 
groupings of a 10,000-teacher city in- 
stitute. So, it was a truly delightful 
experience to sit together with some 
40 friendly, rural teachers who, in 
their capacity for service, are the true 
salt of the earth. 


The program was as varied as could 
be asked. It ranged from concise, 
definite supervisory instruction and 
stress on fine, new textbook material, 
to the sort of thing which made you 
inspired to go to work tomorrow. 


Thomas B. Price, the county superintend- 
ent, had assembled such able people as Roy 
W. Cloud, Leo B. Baisden of Stockton, 
Ethel Saxon Ward of Alameda County, 
Edith Merrill from Macmillan Company and 
George W. Fellows of Mariposa County. 


It was particularly interesting to hear the 
delightful reminiscences of Roy W. Cloud, 
who knows how to make ordinarily dull 
statistics and legislative data alive and inter- 
esting. He clarified retirement problems 
and other educational legislation. He made 
you feel that you must not miss the coming 
national convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


He traced the development of Education 
in California from its earliest days to the 


present. A Californian must feel proud of 
the State which had contributed so much 
to the progress of education locally as well 
as nationally. All of us have read of these 
things, but it was a rare privilege to have 
them reviewed in the style of a real par- 
ticipant. 





Truly, rural institutes like this one can 
stand proudly with any. They make up in 
quality what they may lack in size. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Preston W. Smith of 
Auburn recently celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. He served several 
terms as Placer County Superintendent of 
Schools and then two terms as justice of 
the peace of Auburn Township, retiring in 


1938. The Smiths are widely known among 
the older school teachers of Placer County. 


* * *# 


Reading Poems, an introduction to cri- 
tical study, by Thomas and Brown, a vol- 
ume of nearly 800 pages, published by 
Oxford University Press, is intended for 
anyone who wishes to develop the skills 
needed in the intelligent reading of poems 
and particularly for teachers and students 
in under-graduate courses in English and 
American poetry; price $2.75. 
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Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration of Northern California, un- 
der direction of William R. Lawson, admin- 
istrator, and Walter McElroy, state super- 
visor, Northern California Writers Project, 
has issued History of Journalism in San 
Francisco, Volume 6. 

This book is a continuation and an ex- 
ceptionally worth-while addition to the ma- 
terials collected in the preceding volumes. 

Volume 6 contains articles gathered from 
San Francisco papers, covering editorials 
and news of value to all interested in San 
Francisco history and traditions. 
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As I See It 


Kenneth E. Nevins, Principal, Paradise 
School, Butte County 


Deear Mr. Editor, 

I was visiting a 

School recently. The room 
I was in was full 

Mostly of children of 
Foreign parentage. This day, 
It being the week 

Of Washington's birth- 
Day, several children were 
Going to present their 
Own dramatization entitled 
“How We Got Our 

Flag.” They had a 

Rude stage and, as 

The curtains were drawn, 
I saw several black- 

Eyed, olive-skinned, lads 
Seated around a campfire. 
One of them arose 

And faced his comrades. 
He said, “Boys, we 

Ain’t got no flag!” 


The other boys answered 
In chorus, “Gee, ain't 
That fierce?” That ended 
Act 1. 


Then we had Act 2. 

The same Revolutionary 
Soldiers were there but 
There was also another 
Lad whom I took 

To be General Washington. 
One of the boys spoke, 
“George, we ain't got 

No flag!!” 


And George replied, “Gee 
Ain't that fierce?” 

And the curtains told 
The end of the 

Act. 


Act 3 was different. 

A girl, whom I 

Had heard called Carlotta, 
Was seated and holding 
A doll. In the 
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Background were the same 
Soldiers. In front of 


Carlotta was George Washington. 


George spoke, “Betsy we 
Aint got no flag!” 


Betsy jumped to her 

Feet saying, “Gee, ain't 
That Fierce? Here, hold 
The baby and I'll 

Make one!” 


During the clapping that 
Followed I at first 
Wanted to laugh. But 
As we arose, gave 

The pledge to the 

Flag, and sang, “God 
Bless America,” and as 
I saw in their 

Shining eyes and happy 
Chatter a love and 
Appreciation for this 
United States, I had 
Several other thoughts. Their 
Little play was pretty 
Good after all. Maybe 
We did get our 

Flag in just about 

That way. I can 

Be proud if we 

Did. Can't you? 


Teachers are beginning to 
See that Carmen and 

Anton have about the 

Same characteristics as Johnnie 
And Susie. Would you 
Believe it Mr. Editor 

Those teachers are beginning 
To feel glad of 

Their lot?) The other 

Day one of them, 

Who used to envy 

Me, said, “Ken, I'm 

Going to make a 

Good citizen of Natividad 
And in doing it 

I'll have done something 
Greater than anything you 
Can accomplish in your 
School.” I'm getting a 
Little envious of his 


Job. 


This United States of 
Ours is a melting 

Pot. It was founded 

On the proposition that 
All men were created 
Equal. True Americans are 
Of many races, creeds, 
And colors who comply 
To the same laws 

And ideals. And. some 
Of us smug Americans 
Had better realize it 

If we don’t want 

Our underprivileged classes 
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To follow such leader- 
Ship as that of 

The “Mad Dogs of 
Europe. 


As I see it, we 
Teachers can do much 
To keep our American 
Way of life. We 
Can start the day 
With a smiling face. 
And through the day 
We can mix gentleness 
With firmness as we 
Teach happiness, tolerance 
And love of our 

Fellow man. Ill bet 
Our three R’s just 


Naturally get worked in 


Too. But we'll be 

Teaching children and not 
Subjects. And I'll wager, 
Too, that as we 

Look each day into 

Smiling, eager faces we 

Can believe the words 

Of Milton, that, “Childhood 
Shows the man as 

Morning shows the day.” 


Mr. Editor, I'm no 
Prophet, but I know 
Some boys and girls 
This country can count 
On. Their backgrounds 
Aren't much but their 
Teachers are the best. 
Some of the boys 

Were in a play 

Awhile back. They were 
Revolutionary soldiers. 


Now before I say 
Good-bye, Mr. Editor, 
T want to tell 

You how I get 

Over those occasional blues 
That teachers get. I 
Just make a mental 
List of all my 
Worries. Then I look 
At them and say, 
“Gee, ain't that fierce.” 


* * #* 


Visual Problems of School Children by 
Dr. Emmett Betts (research professor and 
director of Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania 
State College) and Agnes Sutton Austin, 
is a monograph of 80 pages reprinted from 
Optometric Weekly, 1940-41 and published 
by The Professional Press, 5 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, price $1. 

Betts and Austin have made an outstand- 
ing contribution in a most important field. 
School people everywhere are giving in- 
creasing attention to the many and serious 
visual problems of school-children. Cali- 
fornia teachers will find this book to be of 
great practical value. 
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L. was Thursday afternoon. The 
big yellow bus had carried off the 
children, and Teacher sat at her desk 
thinking. “We'll have the little peo- 
ple sing first; then Allen can give his 
poem. Last we'll all sing ‘America.’ ” 


Friday the PTA was coming to 
school. The children were to give a 
program, and Teacher was to explain 
the merits of modern education. 


On top of that, everyone from 
6-year-old Dick to 14-year-old Dolores 
was excitedly awaiting the annual 
Easter Egg Hunt. It would be a big 
day! 

Teacher went home. She worked 
long and hard writing a speech, filling 
it with the most convincing material 
she could. She changed and re- 
changed her plans, until every detail 
was perfect. Then she colored a dozen 
Easter eggs. 

Next morning 25 children of assorted 
ages came bearing assorted eggs, colored, 
spotted, striped, and illustrated. The 8th- 
graders had gone to put the eggs in a safe 
place, and the rest had started to play ball, 
when Angelica came quietly around a cor- 
ner, carrying a large box. 

“Will you please hide this for me? I 
don’t want anyone to find it.” 

“What is in the box, Angelica?” ’ 

“That is a secret — you'll find out.” 

Teacher was much too busy to wonder 
about “the box. Before she knew it, two 
o'clock came, and time for the program. 
Books and pencils were put away, desks 
straightened, and chalk-trays re-dusted. 

She started to read a story. Two-ten 
came, and the story began to grow a little 
tiresome; 2:15 came, and only a few chil- 
dren were listening. At 2:20, three ladies 
drove up and waited on the porch. Teacher 
stopped reading to consult with Mrs. Alex- 
ander, president of the PTA. 

“Do you think the others will be here 
soon?” 

“They should—the notice said two 
o'clock.” 

“Well, perhaps we should have the egg- 
hunt first. Mrs. Jones said she would hide 
the eggs for us, but she hasn't come yet. 
Could I persuade you people to do it for 
us?” 

“Certainly. Where do you want them?” 

The ladies went for the eggs, while 
Teacher herded her charges to the stage 





WE HAVE VISITORS 


AN OLD CALIFORNIA CUSTOM IS REVIVED 


Mary A. Van Buskirk, Teacher, Barstow, San Bernardino County 


and drew the curtains. Four self-appointed 
guards held the rest off. Teacher tried to 
read, “Then the Elephant’s Child began 
te pulk... < 


“Salvador peeked. I saw him.” 


“I did not!” 

“You did too!” 

“Well, I didn’t see anything.” 

Finally Mrs. Alexander came in. The 
children lined up, and went off, directly 
and silently. Teacher slipped away to have 
a final look at her hair, and make sure 
that she had left nothing out of her talk. 
When she came back, most of the eggs 
had been found, and some had been eaten. 

“How is the baby, Mrs. Brown?” she 
asked. 

“Fine, thank you.” 

“I'm so glad. It would have been a 
shame for her to...” 

Crunch! Something light and brittle had 
cracked on Teacher’s head! She reached 
up to find bits of orange egg-shell. It 
was raining egg-shells* about her feet. An- 
gelica could be seen dodging behind the 
building. So that was what was in the 
box! She should have remembered that 
old California custom. Everyone was a 
little horrified, so she excused herself and 
combed her hair. Out on the playground, 
children were busily cracking eggs over 
one another's heads. 

When the bell rang, everyone came in 
and sat down. The three PTA members 
were ushered to the seats of honor, and 
Teacher stood by the door welcoming two 
ladies who had finally arrived. 

“Come on in, you're just in time.” 


Awp then it happened again! This time 
it was purple, and there seemed to be some 
confetti mixed with the shell-fragments. 
Guests and children sat waiting quietly. 
No time to comb again. She entered with 
all the dignity she could muster, announced 
the first number, and the program began. 

The spirit of Easter seemed to have en- 
had the little people sung so lustily nor the 
had the little people sung so lustily or the 
big people so sweetly. Never had the 
poems been said more clearly. And Teacher 
bas never since given as fine a speech as 
she did the time five people came, and there 
were egg-shells in her hair! 





*The eggs, in old Spanish-California days, 
were carefully emptied through a small hole in 
one end. Then the shells were colored and 


filled with finely cut colored paper or per- 
fumed water, and were known as cascaron. At 
the Cascarone Ball the eggs were gaily broken 
over the heads of the dancers. 
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EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 

science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept 


S.E.N.-1041, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 
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STUDY HABITS 


STUDENT ANSWER TO TEACHER-QUERY ABOUT SUDDEN CHANGE 
IN STUDY-HABITS 


Dear Editor: 

In a small high school pupil-teacher re- 
lationships are largely subjective. Often 
teachers do not realize that they themselves 
are more (or less) motivation than is a 
grade, a subject or admiration of fellow- 
students. 


An unusual case brought this to my at- 
tention. A senior boy received D's in two 
courses with me the first quarter last year. 
He earned two A’s on his final report. I 
wondered at this improvement, wrote and 
received the following (enclosed) reply. 

Perhaps some able teacher can criticize 
the teaching method evident. There is cer- 
tainly one point to stir argument, if you 
find a portion of the answer worthy of 
publication. Though half the letter has 
been cut, it is still too personal to connect 
with my name. 

Yours sincerely, 
A High School Teacher 

P.S. Note that the boy failed to touch 
on study habits which I had presumed to 
be the big factor in improvement. 


L. never occurred to me that you 
would ever want to know what made 
me change so much, but if you would 
like to know it is as follows: 

When I started in your classes I was 
very timid and terribly frightened of 
you and all the teachers. 


I never 


answered any questions in classes be- 
cause if they happened to be answered 
wrong I was afraid all the other stu- 
dents would laugh at me. I sincerely 
think that all students should be told 
by teachers never to be self-conscious 
in classes and to give their opinions, 
etc., at all times. Even if they aren't 
right it will make the pupil feel more 
like one of the class. 


In your classes you were very kind 
and if one of the students didn’t want 
to do his lesson (which was the case 
with me) you didn’t punish us by 
making us get up in front of the class 
anyway. Often I was scorned by 
fellow classmates who tried to get me 
not to recite in your Public Speaking 
class and not to hand in notes, etc., in 
journalism and Eng. IV. Some of 
these students were high ranking in 
the classes but I paid no attention to 
them and still did my work the best 
I could and thus I pulled myself up. 

It just seemed after the middle of 
the year that if I- would have had you 
in all my classes (which I wish would 
have been the case) I could have im- 
proved a great deal in all of them. I 


I gained quite an 
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think if a student has teachers he 
likes, he can do better work. The first 
semester I didn’t care-whether I did 
my homework but during the second 
this all changed and I even stayed up 
late hours at night to get it finished. 


When you started to let me talk 
back to you (which I am very 
ashamed of yet for doing) is when I 
started to be more of an individual 
than ever before, because later I 
started to argue with others and often 
I got the best of them so this spurred 
me on to get to higher levels. After 
I once started studying in your classes 
amount of 


knowledge. 


Social Studies Songs 
(Continued from Page 10) 


made in wording, key, kinds of notes, 
or other details. When the class sang 
the song again, after it had “cooled,” 
opportunities for improvements were 
evident. 


The class expects to continue the 
composition as the need arises in the 
social studies work. The children 
have enjoyed making their own words 
and music and take particular pleasure 
in singing them now in their own 
classroom and, on occasion, for several 
other classes in the building, as well 
as for a PTA program. 


* * #* 


Public Relations 
(Continued from Page 12) 


members in communities over the 
State. 


The definite value of this commit- 
tee, and the committeemen and 
women, comes when publicity releases 
of especially vital importance are pre- 
pared. Released to the State press, 
copies are likewise sent to the indi- 
vidual committee members. Their 
function then is to call on their local 
editors and thus secure more emphasis 
tc the material than it would receive 
in ordinary newspaper routine. 

Other divisions of the CTA Public Rela- 


tions program will be discussed in subse- 
quent issues of Sierra Educational News. 





CALENDAR OF COMING 


September 29-October 3— National Rec- 
reation Association 26th national Congress. 
Baltimore. 


October 1-5 — Stanford University 50th 
Birthday Festival. 


October 4— CTA State Board of Direc- 


tors; regular meeting. CTA State Head- 
quarters, San Francisco. 


October 4—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


October 4-5 — Walled City Worlds Fair; 
opening of Department of Education at 
State Prison, San Quentin. Invitational. 


October 5-11 — Fire Prevention Week; 
national observance. Headquarters, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


October 6 — California Council for Ed- 
ucation of Exceptional Children; dinner 
meeting. Hotel Oakland. 


October 6-8 — California City, County, 
and District Superintendents; annual con- 
ference, auspices State Department of Edu- 
cation. Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz. 


October 9 — Education Section of 
American Chemical Society California Di- 
vision at City Club Hotel, Oakland, 8 p.m. 


October 9-11 — Second Annual Califor: 
nia Conservation Conference. 
Mission Inn. 


Sonoma 


October 11 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Southern Section meeting. Los Angeles. 


October 11— CTA Section Presidents, 
Secretaries, and Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment Presidents; annual meeting. CTA 
State Headquarters, San Francisco. 


October 11 — Los Angeles High School 
Teachers Association; Institute Breakfast. 
Womens Athletic Club. Los Angeles. 


October 12 — Columbus Day. 


October 12-15—Conference on direction 
and improvement of Instruction and on 
Child Welfare; auspices State Department 
of Education. Del Monte. 


October 13-16 — National Association of 
Public School Business Officials; 
convention. Atlantic City. 


annual 


October 13-16— League of California 


Cities; annual convention. Sacramento. 


October 14-17—American Public Health 
Association; 70th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


October 18— CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


October 18 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
executive committee meeting. Fresno. 


October 18— California State Associa- 
tion of English Teachers. Western Wo- 
mens Club, San Francisco, 10 a.m. 


October 20-22 — CTA North Coast Sec- 
tion; annual meeting. Eureka. 


October 23-24 — California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; 16th annual statewide 
meeting. Oakland. 


October 23-27— National Association 
for Nursery Education; biennial conference 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


October 25 — Central California Asso- 
ciation of Journalism Advisers. Stanford 
University. (19th annual meeting.) 9 a.m 


November 2-8 — Children’s Book Week. 
national observance. Headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


November 6 — Central California Junior 
College Association Meeting. Reedley. 


November 8 — Central Section of Clas- 
sical Association of the Pacific States. At 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. 10:30 a.m. 


November 
Week. 


9-15 — American Education 


November 10-12 — Western Recreation 
Conference, auspices National Recreation 
Association. Santa Barbara. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First World War. 


November 11-30 — American Red Cross 
annual membership roll call. 


November 14, 15— Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America; annual institute. Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


November 15, 16— School Library As- 
sociation of California; annual convention. 
Fresno. 


November 20-22 — National Council for 
Social Studies; 21st annual meeting. In- 
dianapolis. 


November 20-22 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; 31st annual conven- 
tion. Baltimore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 


EVENTS 


November 20-22 — Thanskgiving holl- 
days. 


November 21-23 — California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; 18th annual! 
study conference. Long Beach. 


December 4-6 — National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness; annual convention. 


New York City. 


December 5, 6 — CTA State Council of 
Education, Board of Directors, and State 


Committees; meetings. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 


December 9-10 — National Association 
of Directors of Vocational Education; an- 
nual meeting. Boston. 


December 10-13 — American Vocational 
Association; annual convention. Boston. 


December 28-31 — American Library As- 
sociation; midwinter conference. Chicago. 


December 29-31—Pan-American League; 
triennial conference. Miami, Florida. 


December 29-31 — National Business 
Teachers Association; 44th annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


1942 


February 4— National Social Hygiene 
Day; 6th annual observance, auspices Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


February 21-26, 1942 — American 
Association of School Administrators; 
72nd annual meeeting. San Francisco. 


February 26-28 — California Junior Col- 
lege Federation; annual meeting. Meets 
jointly with American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Los Angeles. 


March 30, 31 and April 1 — California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; annual convention. 
mento. 


Sacra- 


June 28-July 2 — National Education As- 
sociation; annual convention. Denver. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides placement service for its members 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 





Help them to Work Out 


a Strong Defense! 


Use these programs on Dental Health and Good 


Grooming. They can help your students to face 


nn BEFORE have physical well-being and 
a feeling of confidence been more impor- 
tant than they are today. And perhaps no one 
appreciates their value more than the many 
thousands of instructors who are preparing girls 
and boys for happy, useful lives ahead. That is 
why so many splendid programs covering these 
needs are being successfully carried out. 


Our educational material has been expertly 
planned to help teach dental health and personal 
hygiene habits. Interesting visual aids include 
colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching 
pamphlets and student material. 


Check the groups listed at the right. If you 
conduct any such classes, why not send for our 
free material? From the experience of thousands 
of other teachers we feel sure you will find it 
most effective in your work. 


life and jobs more confidently. 


DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1041, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... 


Ipana samples ........................ 


Certificate of Award for Demtal Care ..........cccccscssssssssssessssseseeseens 


(Grades One through Six) 


I isis atl a il aa 
School Address 

(Check): Elementary? ....0.0........c0000000 

Subject Taught 


(For High School 


PERSONAL GROOMING er High sem 
“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart... ; 


Student leaflets and Good aesiiiliay Guides 


Grooming for the = wall charts... 
for vocational classes) 





